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He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding: but he that is hasty of spirit, 
exalteth folly. 

He that oppresseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker: but he that honoureth Him, 
hath mercy on the poor. tx SoLomon. 
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MASONIC. Principal Architect, 


—— Grand secretary and treasurer, 
ORDER OF PROCESSION AT LAYING Bible, square and compass, carried 
THE FOUNDATION STONES OF PUB- by a master of al , supported 
Lic sTRUCTURES, &Xc.. by two stewards : not sup- 


ported by stewards, the grand 
chaplain walks with the master of 
the lodge who supports the bible, 


Two tylers, with drawn swords, 
Music, 
Tyler of the oldest lodge, with a 


: drawn sword, e ames price: nN 
Two stewards of _the oldest lodge, S$ Past deputy grand masters, 
with white rods, g Past grand masters, 
: — Appr — = Chief magistrate of the place, 
Ee: ua, ow aaa ts, = Two'large lights, borne by two 
Fa aster iMasons, a masters of lodges, 
& Tylers Oo - ; 
s & ss Grand Wardens, 
I stewards, ] One great light, borne by a master of 
unior Deacons, a lodge, . 
ay Deacons, Deputy grand masters, 
* retaries, Master of the oldest lodge, bearing the 
. aeons book of constitutions, 
J - Wa he Grand deacons, with black rods, pla- 
=e unior Wardens, ced five feet apart, 
s Senior Wardens, Grand Master, 
3 Past Masiers, Grand sword bearer, with a drawn 
Ps Masters, sword 
Music, ( 


Two stewards, with white rods, 


Grand tyler, with a drawn sword, be 
Grand stewards, with white rods, aT ae hing join the 


A brother carrying a golden vessel 
containing corn, Notr.—When two or more lodges 

Two others carrying silver urns, one || walk in procession, they form as 
containing wine, the other oil, — either in one body, or in sepa- 
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rate lodges ; if separately, the youn- 
ger lodge precedes the elder. The 
cushion, on which the Holy Bible is 
carried, is covered with crimson satin, 
or velvet. Marshals are to walk on 
the left of the procession. All offi- 
cers of [édges, in processions, should 
wear the badges of their office. 


cee 


ORDER OF PROCESSION AT A FUNE- 
RAL, OR ON ANY COMMON OCCA- 
SION. 


Tyler, with a drawn sword, 
Stewards, with white rods, 
Musicians, if brethren; otherwise 
they form on the right and left 
of the procession, or pre- 
cede the tyler, 

Entered Apprentices, 

Fellow Crafts, 
Master Masons, 
Deacons, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 
Senior and Junior Warden, 
Past Masters, 

The Holy Bible, square, and compass, 
carried by the oldest member of 
the lodge not in office, ac- 
companied with the 
chaplain. 

Master. 

Clergy. 

Notr.—At funerals, the cushion 
on which is carried the Holy Bible. 
should be covered with black crape, 
or silk; a black knot should be pla- 
ced on the hilt of the tyler’s sword, at 
the end of each steward’s rod, and on 
the musical instruments, The body 
follows next in order, to the clergy, 
with the insignia, and two swords 
crossed on the coffin. 


Marshal. 


eeten Sete 
GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EXCEL- 
LENCE OF MASONRY. 


Masonry is an art useful and ex- 
tensive, Ih every art there is a mys- 


tery, which requires a progress of 


study and application to arrive at any 
degree of perfection, Without much 
imstruction, and- more exercise, no 








man can be skilful in any art; in like 
manner, without an assiduous applica- 
tion to the various subjects treated in 
the different lectures of Masonry, no 


person can be sufficiently acquainted | 


with its true value, 

From this remark it must not be 
inferred, that persons who labour un- 
der the disadvantage of a confined ed- 
ucation, or whose sphere of life re- 
quires assiduous attention to business 
or useful employment, are to be dis- 
couraged in their endeavours to gain a 


_ knowledge of Masonry. To qualify 
| an individual to enjoy the benefits of 


the society at large, or to partake of 
its privileges, it is not absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should be acquainted 
with all the intricate parts of the sci- 
ence. ‘These are only intended for 
persons who may have leisure and op- 
portunity to indulge such pursuits. 

Some may be more able than oth- 
ers, some more eminent, some more 
useful, but all, in their different: 
spheres, may prove advantageous to 
the community ; and our necessities, 
as well as our consciences, bind us to 
love one another. ft must be admit- 
ted, that those who accept offices and 
exercise authority in the lodge, ought 
to be men of prudence and address, 
enjoying all the advantages of a well- 
cultivated mind, and retentive memo- 
ry. All men are not blessed with the 
same powers and talents; all men, 
therefore, are not equally qualified to 
govern. He who wishes to teach, 
must submit to learn; and no one is 
qualified to support the higher offices 
of the lodge, who has not previously 
discharged the duties of those which 
are subordinate.. Experience is the 
best preceptor. All men may rise by 
gradation, anc merit and industry are 
the first steps to preferment. 


i 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE FRATER- 
NITY. 

The mode of government observed 
by the fraternity will give the best 
idea of the nature aad design of the 
Masonic system. 
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MASONIC, 


Three classes are established among 


Masons, under different appellations. 
The ‘privileges of each class are dis- 
tinct. and: particular means adopted to 
preserve those privileges to the just 
and meritorious. Honour and probity 
are recommendations to the first class ; 
in which the practice of virtue is en- 
forced, and the duties of morality are 
inculcated, while the mind is prepar- 
ed for a regular progress in the princi- 
ples of knowledge and philosophy.— 
Diligence, assiduity, and application, 
are qualifications for the second class ; 
in which is given an accurate elucida- 
tion of science, both in theory and 
practice. Here human reason is cul- 
tivated by a due exertion of the intel- 
lectual powers and faculties ; nice and 
difficult theories are explained ; new 
discoveries are produced, and those al- 
ready known are beautifully embel- 
lished. The third class is restricted 
to a selected few, whom truth and 
fidelity have distinguished, whom 
years and experience have improved, 
and whom merit and abilities have 
entitled to preferment. With them 
the ancient landmarks of the order are 
preserved; and from them we learn 
the necessary instructive lessons, 
which dignify the art, and qualify its 
professors to illustrate its excellence 
and utility. 

This is the established plan of the 
Masonic system. By this judicious 
arrangement, true friendship is culti- 
vated among different ranks of men, 
hospitality promoted, industry reward- 
ed, and ingenuity encouraged. 


> ee me 


THE CEREMONY OF OPENING AND 
CLOSING A LODGE. 


In all regular assemblies of men, 
who are convened for wise and useful 
purposes, the commencement and con- 
clusion of business is accompanied 
with some form. In every country of 
the world the practice prevails, and is 
deemed essential. From the most re- 





mote periods of antiquity it is traced, 
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and the refined improvements of mod- 
ern times have not abolished it. 

Ceremonies simply considered, are 
little more than visionary delusions ; 
but their effects are sometimes impor- 
tant. When they impress awe and 
reverence on the mind, and attract the 
attention to solemn rites by external 
forms, they are interesting objects. 
These: purposes are effected, when ju- 
dicious ceremonies are regularly con- 
ducted and properly arranged. On 
this ground they have received the 
sanction of the wisest men in all ages, 
and consequently could not escape the 
notice of Masons. ‘To begin well, is 
the most likely means to end well: 
and it is justly remarked, that where 
order and method are neglected at the 
beginning, they will seldom be found 
to take place at the end. 

The ceremony of opening and 
closing the lodge with solemnity and 
decorum, is therefore cnivertally a- 
dopted among Masons; and though 
the mode in some meetings may vary, 
and in every degree must vary, still an 
uniformity in the general practice pre- 
vails in the lodges; and the variation 
(if any) is solely occasioned by a 
want of method, which a little appli- 
cation will easily remove. | 

To conduct this ceremony with pro», 
priety, ought to be the peculiar study 
of every Mason; especially of those 
who have the honour to rule in our 
assemblies. ‘l'o persons who are thus 
dignified, every eye is directed for re- 
gularity of conduct and behaviour ;, 
and by their example, other brethren, 
less informed, are naturally expected 
to derive instruction. 

From a share in this ceremony no 
Mason is exempted; it is a general 
concern, in which all must assist. 
This is the first request of the master, 
and the prelude to business. No 
sooner has it been signified, than eve- 
ry officer repairs to his station, and 
the brethren rank according to their 
degrees. ‘The intent of the meeting 
becomes the object of attention, and 


the mind is insensibly drawa from the 
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indiscriminate subjects of conversa- 
tion, which are apt to intrude on our 
less serious moments. 


—_— 


THE FIRST AND LAST CARE OF A 
MASON. 


Our first care is directed to the ex- 
ternal avenues of the lodge, and the 
proper officers, whose province it is to 
discharge that duty, execute the trust 
with fidelity. By certain mystic 
forms, of no recent date, it is intima- 
ted that we may safely proceed. To 
detect impostors among ourselves, an 
adherence to order in the character of 
Masons ensues, and the lodge is open- 
ed or closed in solemn form. 

. At opening the lodge, two purposes 
are effected: the master is reminded 
of the dignity of his character, aud 
the brethren of the homage and vene- 
ration due from them in their sundry 
Stations. ‘lhese are not the only ad- 
vantages resulting from a due observ- 
ance of the ceremony ; a reverential 
awe for the Deity is inculcated, and 
the eve fixed on that object from 
whose radiant beams light only can 
be derived. Hence in this ceremony 
we are taught to adore God, and sup- 
plicate his protection on our well- 
meant endeavours. ‘The master as- 
sumes his government in due form, 
and under him his wardens ; who ac- 
cept their trust, after the customary 
salutations. Then the brethren, with 
one accord, unite in duty and respect, 
and the ceremony concludes. 

After closing the lodge, a similar form 
takes place. Here the less important 
duties of the order are not passed over 
unobserved. The necessary degree 
of subordination which takes place in 
the government of the lodge ts pecu- 
liarly marked, while the proper trib- 
ute of gratitude is offered up to the 
beneficent Author of life, whose bless- 
ing is invoked and extended to the 
whole fraternity. Each brother then 


faithfully locks up the treasure which 
he has acquired, in his own repository ; 
and, pleased with*his reward, retires, 


H 





to enjoy, and disseminate among the 
private circle of his friends, the fruits 
of his labour and industry in the lodge. 

These are faint outlines of a cer- 
emony which universally prevails 
among Masons, and distinguishes all 
their meetings. 


—_— 


A PRAYER SUITABLE TO BE USED AT 
OPENING A LODGE. 

Most holy, most glorious, and ever 
to be adored, Lord, God Almighty ; 
thou great Architect of the Universe, 
thou giver of all good gifts and graces ; 
who hast promised thy presence where 


thy name ; we would most liumh!y be- 
seech thee, to bless us in our labours, 
and all undertakings that are agreeable 
to thy holy. will: and to grant us wis- 
dem and strength, that we nviy in all 
things, be enabled-to discharge our du- 
ty to thee, to each other, and to the 
whole human family ; and that all our 
actions may tend to thy glory, and 
our advancement in knowledge, and 
in virtue. So mote it be. » 


een 


A CHARGE GIVEN AT THE OPENING OF 
A LODGE. 


The ways of science are beautiful. 
Knowledge is attained by degrees. 
Wisdom dwells with contemplation. 
There are we to seek her. ‘Though 
the passage be difficult, th@farther we 
proceed, the easier it will become. 

If we are united, our society must 
flourish. _ Let all things give place to 
peace and good fellowship. Uniting 
in the grand design, let us be happy 


bute to the happiness of others. Let 
us promote the usetul arts; and by 
them mark our superiority and distinc- 
tion. Let us cultivate the moral vir- 
tues ; and improve in all that is good 
audamiable. Let the genius of Mason- 
ry preside over our conduct; and un- 
der its sovereign sway let us act with 
becoming dignity. Let our recrea- 
| tions be innocent, and pursued with 





two or three are gathered togetier in. 


in ourselves, and endeavour to contri-’ 
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moderation. Never let us expose 
eur character to derision. Thus shall 
we act in conformity to our precepts. 
and support the name we have always 
borne of being a respectable, a regu- 


jar, and an uniform society. 


A 


A CHARGE AT THE CLOSING OF A 
LODGE. 
Brethren, 

You are now to quit this sacred re- 
treat of friendship and virtue. to mix 
again, with the world. Amidst its 
concerns and employments, forget not 
the duties you have heard so frequent- 
ly inculeated, and forcibly recom:mend- 
edinthis lodge. Be diligent, prudent, 
temperate, discreet. Remember, that 
around this altar you have promised to 
befriend and relieve every brother, 
who shall need your assistance. Re- 
member, that you have promised to 
reraind him, in the most tender man- 
ner, of his failings, and aid his refor 
mation. Vindicate his character, 
when wrongfully traduced, and wheh 
he is justly reprehended, suggest in 
his behalf the most candid and favour- 
able circumstances. Let the world 
observe how Masons love one another, 

These generous principles are to 
extend farther. Every human bein; 
hasaclaim upon your kind offices 
“ Do good unto all.” Recommend i 
more “ especially to the household of 
the faithful.” 

By diligence in the duties of your 
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—_— 


respective callings, by liberal benevo- | 
lence and diffusive charity, by con- | 


stancy and fidelity in your friendships, 
discover the beneficial and happy ef- 
fects of this ancient and honourable 
institution. 

Let it not be supposed that you have 
here “Jaboured in vain, and spent 
your strength for nought; for your 
work is with the Lord, and your re- 
compense with your God.” 

“ Finally, brethren, be ye all of one 
mind, live in peace, and may the God 
of love and peace delight to dwell 


with and to bless you !”> 
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A PRAYER SUITABLE TO BE USED AT 
CLOSING A LODGE. 


May the blessing of Heaven rest 
upon us, and all regular Masons 
throughout the world ; may brotherly 
love prevail; may we be cemented 
by the moral and social virtues ; and 
may we in all places, so perform our 
work, as to meet the approbation of 
our Great Grand Master in Heaven. 
So mote it be. 


eI 


A PRAYER SUITABLE TO BE USED AT 
MAKING A MASON, 


Grand Architect! Behold us aspi- 
ring towards thee. And let thy works 
fill us with rapture. Heaven's gates 
stand open to welcome those who are 
faithful, to glory. 

Behold our triend, and soon to be 
our brother! May his confidence in 
thee be unshaken ! May loye burst the 
silence around him, and salute him 
welcome at the first step. May joy 
triumph in his heart, and friendship 
guide him as he ascends. May his 
countenance be cheered by the light, 
and confidence increase as he passes 
on. May he behold the emblems of 
his labour, and his hea:t reply in rea- 
dy obedience. May the cheerfulness 
inspired by the dawning light, attend 
him through the day: and when a 
long day is complete, may he find his 
lot with the faithful, in the immortal 
glory of the temple, which is pure 
with the light of God, and eternal in 
the Heavens! So mote it be. 


. 


I 


CHARGE AT INITIATION INTO THE 
FIRST DEGREE. 

[This charge is originally very ancient 
Verbal alterations have been made by @ 
variety of authors, to suit the language of 
modera days ; but none that we have seen, 
so much to the purpose, as this, which is 
copied from Thomas Smith Webb.) 
Brother, | 

As you are now introduced into the 
first principles of Masonry, I congrat- 
ulate you on being accepted into this 
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ancient and honourable order; an- 
cient, as having subsisted from time 


immemorial ; and honourable, as tend- 


ing, in every particular, so to render 


all men who will be conformable to its 


precepts. No institution was ever 
raised on a better principle, or more 
soli! foundation; nor were ever more 
excellent rules and useful maxims laid 
down, than are inculcated in the sev- 
eral Masonic lectures. The greatest 
and best of men in al! ages have been 
encouragers and promoters of the art, 
and have never deemed it deroga tory 
from their dignity, to level themselves 
with the fraternity, extend their priv- 
ileges, and patronize their assemblies. 
There are three great duties, which, 
as a Mason, you are charged to incul- 
cate—to God, your neighbour, and 
"Lo God, in never mention- 
ing his name, but with that reveren- 
tial awe which is due from a creature 
to his Creator; to implore his aid in 
all your laudable undertakings, and to 
esteem him as the chief. good : to your 
neighbour, in acting upon the square, 
and doing unto him as you wish he 
should do unto you: and to yourself, 
in avoiding all ieabudas and intem- 
perance, which may impair your facul- 
ties, or debase the dignity of your pro- 
fessions A zealous attachment to 
these dutigs will insure public and pri- 
Yate este 






ate, you are to be a quiet 
‘eful subject, true to your gov- 
t, and just to your country ; 

are not to countenance disloyalty 
@ rebellion, but patiently submit to 
legal authority, and confor with 


‘cheerfulness to the government of the 


country in which you live. 

In your outward demeanour be 
particularly careful to avoid censure 
or reproach. Let not interest, fa- 
vour, or prejudice, bias your integrity, 
or influence you to be guilty of a dis- 
action. Although your 
frequent appearance at our regular 
meetings is earnestly solicited, yet it 
is not meant that Masonry should in 
terfere with your necessary voca- 
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tions ; for these are On no account te 
be neglected: neitherare you to suf- 
fer your zeal for the mstitution to lead 
you into argument with those who, 
through ignorance, may ridicule it.— 
At your leisure hours, that you may 
improve in Masonic knowledge, you 
are to converse with well intormed 
brethren, who will be always as ready 
to give, as you will be ready to re- 
ceive, instruction. 

F inally, keep sacred and inviolable 
the mysteries of the order, as these 
are to distinguish you from the rest ot 
the community, and mark your conse- 
quence among Masons. If, in the cir- 
cle of your acquaintance, you find a 
person desirous of being: initiated into 
Masonry, be particularly attentive not 
to recommend him, unless you are 
convinced he will conform to our 
rules ; that the honour, glory and re- 
putation of the institution may be 
firmly established, and the world at 
large convinced of its good effects. 


—_—— 


ADDRESS AT THE INITIATION OF A 


CLERGYMAN. 


You, brother, are a preacher of that 
religion, which inculeates universal 
benevolence, and unbounded charity. 
You must, therefore, be fond of the 
order, and zealous for the interests of 
Freemasonry, which in the strongest 
manner, inculcates the same charity 
and benevolence, and which, like that 
religion, encourages every moral and 
social virtue ; which introduces peace 


and good will among mankind. So. 


that whoever is warmed with the 
spirit of Christianity, must esteem, 
must love Freemasonry. 

Here virtue, the grand object in 
view, luminous as the meridian sun, 
shines refulgent on the mind; enliv- 
ens the heart, and warms with sym- 
pathy and affection. 

‘Though every man, who carefully 
listens to the dictates of reason, may 
arrive at a clear persuasion ot the 


beauty and necessity of virtue, both | 


private and public, yet it isa full re 
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commendation of a society, to have 
these pursuits continually in view, as 
the sole objects of their association: 
and these are the laudable bonds 
which unite us in one indissoluble 
fraternity. 

a 


ADDRESS AT THE INITIATION OF A 
| FOREIGNER. 

You, brother, the native and sub- 
ject of another nation, by entering in- 
to our order, have connected yourself, 
by sacred and affectionate ties, with 
thousands of Masons in this and other 
couvtries. Ever recollect, that the 
order you have entered into, bids you 
always to look upon the world as one 
great republic, of which every nation 
is a family, and every particular per- 
son a child. When, therefore, you 
return and settle in your own country, 
take care that the progress of friend- 
ship be not ¢onfined to the narrow 
circle of national connections, or par- 
ticular religions ; but let it be univer- 
sal, and extend to every branch of the 
human race, At the same time re- 
member, that besides the common 
of humanity, you have at this 
tune entered into obligations, which 
engaye you to kind and friendly ac- 
tions to your brother Masons, of what- 
ever station, couutry, or religion. 


= 


ADDRESS AT THE INITIATION OF A 
SOLDIER. 


Ovr institution breathes a spirit of 


general philanthropy. Its benefits, 
considered in a social view, are exten- 
It unites all mankind. It in 
every nation opens an asylum to vir- 
tue in distress, and grants hospitality 
to the necessitous and unfortunate.— 
The sublime principles of universal 
goodness, and love to all mankind, 
which are essential to it, cannot be 
lost in national distinctions, prejudi- 
The rage of 
contest it has abated, and substituted 
in its stead the milder emotions of hu- 
mamty. Is has even taught the pride 
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of victory to give way to the dictates 
of an honourable connection. —. 

Should your country demand your 
services in foreign wars, and captivity 
should be your portion, may you find 
affectionate brethren, where others 
would only find enemies. 

In whatever nation you travel, 
when you meet a Mason, you will find 
a brother, and a friend, who will do 
all in-his power to serve you3 and 
who will relieve you, should you be 
poor or in distress, to the utmost of 
his ability, and with ready cheerful- 
ness. z 

{Having gone through with a compendi« 
um of the constitutions, rules, and regula 
tions of our order in the three first de- 
grees, together with various prayers. or- 
ders of ;rocession, forms, charges, end 
addresses, suitable to be used on ¢ fferent 
occasions; it is our design, in the «ext 
iumber, to enter upon the approprinte 
. Masonic lectures.] 

I 


MASONIC CHARACTER OF 
INGTON. 
By the M. W. G. M. Bigelow, of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Havine already contemplated such 
a variety of distinguishing features in 
this great and amiable character, does 
it still admit of addition? Is there 
room in the portrait for another trace 
of the faithful pencil, that will ine — 
crease its beauty r Yes, my brethren, 
to us another and no less interesting 
view remains. Animated with a gen- 
erous philanthropy, our deceased bro- 
ther early sought admission into our 
ancient and honourable fraternity, at 
once to enable him to cherish with ad- 
vantage this heavenly principle, and 
enlarge the sphere of its operation, 
He cultivated our art with sedulous 
attention, and never lost an opportu- 
nity of advancing the interest, or pro» 
moting the honour of the craft.— 
While commander in chief of the 
American revolutionary army, he 
countenanced the establishment, and 
encouraved the labours of a travelling 


WASH- 
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lodge ameny the military. He wisely 
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considered it as a schvol-of urbanity, 
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well calculated to disseminate those 
mild virtues of the heart, so orna- 
mental to the human character, and 
so peculiarly useful to correct the fero- 
city of soldiers, and alleviate the mise- 
ries of war. The cares of his high 
office engrossed too much of his time 
to admit of his engaging in the duties 
of the chair; yet he found frequent 
opportunities to visit the lodge, and 
thought it no derogation from his dig- 
nity there to stand on a level with the 
brethren. True to our principles on 
all occasions, an incident once occur- 
red which enabled him to display 
their influence to his foes. A body of 
American troops. in some successful 
rencounter with the enemy, possessed 
themselves, among other booty, of the 
jewe!s and furniture of a British trav- 


elling lodge of Masons. This proper- 


ty was directed by the commander in 
chief to bé returned, under a flag of 
truce, to its former proprietors, ac- 
companied with a message, purport- 
ing that the Americans did not make 
war upon institutions of benevolence. 
Of his attachment to our order in 
general, you, my respected brethren 
of the most worshipful grand lodge of 
this commonwealth, have had person- 
al knowledge. His answers to your 
repeated addresses, breathe through- 
out the spirit of brotherly love ; and 
his aflectionate return of thanks for 
the book of constitutions which you 
resented him, and for the honour, as 
° was pleased to consider it, which 
you did him in the dedication, must be 
evidence highly satistactory of the re- 
spectful estimation in which he held 
you. The information received from 
our brethren, who had the happiness 
to be members of the lodge over 


which he presided many years, and of 


which he died the master, furnishes 
abundant proof of his persevering zeal 
for the prosperity of the institution. 


‘Constant and punctual in his attend- 


ance, scrupulous in his observance of 
the regulations of the lodge, and soli- 
citous at all times to communicate 
tight and instruction, he discharged 








the duties of the chair with uncommen 
dignity and intelligence, in all the 
mysteries of our art. Nothing can 
more highly conduce to the prosper- 
ity and honor of Masonry, than a suc- 
cessful imitation of his bright exam- 
ples. It-cannot fail of its effect upon 
our brethren in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood in the south; they will 
beautify their column. And shall we 
be outdone in zeal? Placed geogra- 
phically in the east, in a quarter of 
the Union from which the nation has 
been accustomed to learn wisdom, it 
should be our peculiar care to dif- 
fuse light throughout the temple of 
Masonry. As it is known that we 
shared largely in the esteem and af- 
fection of our deceased brother, it is 
easy to perceive that our good conduct 
will itself be an encomium on his 
memory. We see before us, among 
the sad emblems of mortality, not on- 
ly the sword which in this neighbour- 
hood he drew in defence of his coun- 


try, but also the very attire which he- 


has often worn asa Mason. How de- 
voutly is it to be wished, that these 
striking memorials may stimulate us 
to a noble emulation; that, like the 
mantle of Elijah, they may inspire us 
with an unalterable attachment to vir- 
tue and benevolence ! This day wit- 
nesses to the world in what venera- 
tion we hold the memory of departed 
greatness ; let not the solemnity be 
without its appropriate effect upon 
ourselves, While with funeral pomp 
and Masonic honours, we celebrate 
the obsequies of our deceased brother, 
while we bend with anguish over the 
urn which contains a part of what 
was mortal in him,* let us like him 
remember, that we are animated with 
a heavenly flame, which the chill 


| damps of death cannot extinguish ; 


like him resolve to square our actions 
by the rule of rectitude, persevere in 
the line of our duty, and restrain our 
passions within the compass of pro- 


*A lock of General Washington's hair 
was deposited in the urn borne in Ma- 
sonic funeral procession on this occasion. 
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priety, knowing that the all-seeing eye 
of our Supreme Grand Master above, 
continually observes us: that when 
we shall have perfermed the task as- 
signed us here, we .may like him be 
called from our work to those retresh- 
ments which alone can satisfy our im- 
mortal desires: that when we put off 
this earthly clothing, we may be ar- 
rayed with the garments of glory, put 
on the jewels of light, and shine torev- 
er in the sublime arch above. 


— 
POETICAL ADDRESS. 
BY BROTHER ANDREW C. MITCHELL. 


When first the world with all its woes 
begun, 
Man was the deadliest foe to fellow-man ; 


And thus, in early days, ere laws liad force | 


To guard the virtuous, or direct their course, 
Societies were form'd; their end and aim, 
‘To shelter weakness, and aspire to fame ; 
And in the highest rank, exalted see 
Iinmortal stands our time-crown'd Mason 
‘Tis this we celebrate, and hail the day 
Which gave new life to its expiring ray, 
Which lights our world, as we its brethren 
ve, 
To bonds of friendship, unity, and love. 
Built on religion, and on truths sublime, 
Our fabric stands, the favourite child of 
time : 5 
Its corner-stone and arch still perfect stand, 
Nurs'd by his care and foster'd by his hand ; 
And though from clime to clime her chil- 
dren range, 
They meet their fabrick still without a 
change. 
The bible, compass, and the square proclaim 
Religion, order, equity her aim, 

And that her laws such principles impart, 
As mend the morals and improve the heart. 
Yet still to keep the sacred spot secure 
From interruption and from steps impure, 
Mysterious rifles and solemn signs were 


giv'n 
Symbolsof earthly love inspir'dby Heav'n; 
These, like the night, and never-ending 
time, 


Live in obscurity, yet live sublime : 


Search’d for by adl, yet still by a// unfound, 

(Like diamonds, buried in the deepest 
ground) 

Except by Masons, whose unfilmed eyes, 

Explore the azure of the vaulted skies ; 

And as they worship, mysteries they feel, 

Revere those rites they dare not to reveal. 

Yet, notwithstanding to the world we 

prove 

Our truth, our secrecy, and mutual love, 
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Still there are some in ignorance, maintain 
Our aims are vicious, and our ends aré 
guin ; 
iTeavens! could such vile injustice stain 
the shrine, . 
Which, Ged-like, beams with moral truths 
* divine! 
So just, so virtuous, that in Heaven’s own 
sphere, 
Angels themselves might Masonize it there. 
Behold! those climes where superstition 


reigns, 

Their children bound in ignorance and 
chains ; 

How — our order there ?—Abus'd, de- 
ac'd, 

Robb'd of its honours, slighted and dis- 


grac’d. , 

Who dares to be an honest Mason there, 

!s doom’d a dungeon's dreary gloom to 
share, 

To waste his life in unavailing pray’rs, 

In endless hopes, and agonizing tears : 

For superstition, where she reigns, controls 

The noblest impulse of the noblest souls ; 

Hid in her cowl, and purs'd in monkish 
gioom, 

She meditates on mis'ry: and the tomb. 

The face of nature, blooming in its pride, 

Is lost, is dead, where fanatics preside ; 

For superstition teaches them to fear 

That which their better reason would te- 
vere, 

To hold our order as an impious league, 

Our mysteries—mischief ; and our rites— 
intrigue ; 

Bids them believe what reason would de- 
ride, 

That we with fiends and demons are allied ; 

And that with magic word, or mystic spell, 

We can upraise the ministers of hell. 

Unhappy —_ ' which thus in fetters 
bing 

he best, the noblest priv'lege of the mind ; 

And by enslaving reason, thus debase \ 

Man's boldest energies, and blast his race! 

Yet bless d! oh doubly bless'd, this bappy 
land ! 

Bless'd by that freedom which our fathers 
plann’d, 

That noble birthright each 
guard, . 

Strain next his heart, and wear upon bis 
sword ; 

‘Tis here, no monkish fears appal the heart ; 

Reason our guide, philosophy our chart : 

“Tis here, religion pels no despot's rod, 

And man, in all his strength, adores his 
God 

Bound by uo doginas, here religion reigns, 

Not dress'd with gewgaws or defil'd by 
chains; 

Bound by no form, each bends before the 
throne, 

And worships Heaven on principles his 
own. 


has sworn to 
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How — our order here ?—On virtue’s 
se; 
Which time must strosethen and can ne'er 
detace. ‘ 
On this bless’d clime, where heaven-born 
freedom stood, 
Burst slav’ry’s chains and dash'd the des- 
t's rod. 
(Immortal Wasaixcton! her chosen son, 
To gild those honours which his valour 


won ;) 

On this bless'd ¢lime auspicious fates pre- 
side . 

To guard ‘our temple, and its votaries 
guide ; 


For he, the hero Washington, has borne, 

Our sacred secret, and our bonours worn ; 

And now translated to celestial skies, 

He reigns the guardian of our mysteries. 

Yet not alone to mysteries allied, 

The Mason boasts a talismanic guide, 

His shield and buckler in the hour of wo, 

Which oft hath sav'd him from th’ infuriate 
foe ; 

And when no human skill his life could 
save, 

Hath snateh'd him from the margin of the 
grave; | 

For lo! the traveller, by land or tide, 

Or borne by “skarfed bark” o'er waters 
wide, 

Who, while his dial marks the hours which 
fly, 

Now builds on hope, or dreads his destiny, 

If by a savage corsair he be met, 

And death must be the forfeit of defeat, 

How droops his heart as mem'ry ever true, 

Paints ev ry cherish'd object to his view, 

Of sister, parents, children, wile forlorn, 

Who shall his loss deplore—in anguish 
mourn ; 

Or if on Afric’s dry and barren sand, 

Or in the north, where ice envelops land, 

If by adventure, or misfortune thrown, 

Where savage plunder marks him for her 
own, 

Chill'd is his heart, for suecour is afar— 

And blood, and murder, mark this desp’rate 
war, 

Suppose him here! by savage fury press’d, 

The victor's steel now pointed at his breast, 

Or high uprais'd, is brandish’d o'er his head, 

Which if it fall, he slumbers with the dead ; 


One hope yet lives: he lifts. his eyes to 
Heaven, 
And gives that sign by none but Masons 
giv'n; 
As quick as lightning falls the conq'ror’s 
) sword, 


Palsied his arm, and gasping for the word ; 

An instant’s pause—he folds him ia his 
arms, 

Guards hin from il, and shelters him from 


' 


} 





harms, 
To Heaven's high throne the wand'rer’s 
pray rs ascend, 


1 No more returns while breath I draw, 
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That in his deadliest foe he met a friend. 

Are such thy pow’rs, blest Masoury divine ! 

Bless’d be thine altars, cherish’d be thy 
shrine ; 

And mny his hand, who Heaven's high 
thunders huri'd, 

The Mighty Master Mason of the World, 
Protect thy Temple, that thy deeds may 
rise, . 

With Virtue crown'd, immortal to the skies. 


ee 


THE MASON’S ADIEU. 
BY BROTHER ROBERT BURN6. 


Adieu, a heart-fond, warm, adieu, 
Ye brothers of the mystic tie ; 

Ye favour'd and enlighten’d few, 
Companions of my social joy ; 
Though I to foreign lands mast hie, 
Pursuing fortune’s slippery ba’ : 

With melting heart and brimfu’ eye, 
UH mind you still when:far awa’. 


Oft have I met your social band, 

To spend a cheertul, festive night, 

Oft, honour'd with supreme command, 
Presiding o'er the sons ot light ; 

And by that hieroglyphic bright, 
Which none but crattsmen ever saw, 
Strong mem'ry on my heart shall write, 
‘Those happy scenes when tar awa’. 


May freedom, harmony and love, 
Cement you in the grand design, 
Beneath th’ Oinniscient Eye above, 
‘Lhe glorious Architect divine : 

That you may keep th’ unerving line, 
Still guided by the plummets law, 
"Till order bright completely shine, 
Shall be my pray’r when far awa’. 


And ye, farewell, whose merit claims 
Justly the highest badge to wear, 
May Heaven bless yournoble names, 
To Masonry and friendship dear : 

y last request permit me here— 

Vhen yearly ye're assembled a’, 
‘One round, pot it with a tear, 

To him, your friend, that’s far awa’. 


And, ye kind-hearted sisters, fair, 

I sing farewell to all your charms, 
Th’ impression of your pleasing air, 
With rapture oft my bosom warms. 3 
Alas! the social winter's night 


Pc 
ee 


“Till sisters, brothers, all unite, + 
In that Grand Lodge that’s far awa’. 
——— 
WEAKNESS OF THE OBJECTIONS — 
AGAINST MASONRY. a 

The following elegant extract, is | 

from a sermon delivered by the Rev. 

Doct. Turner. 1t completely exposes 

the absurdity and weakness of the 
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objections usually brought against our 
ancient and honourable fraternity, by 
the prejudiced and ignorant: part of 
the community, who ‘speak evil of 
those things which they know not.’ 

“ Masonry, [ affirm to be a mystic 
science, Whercin, under apt figures, 
select numbers, and choice emblems, 
solemn and important truths, naturally 
tending to improve the understanding, 
to mend the heart, and to bind us 
more closely one to another, are most 
expressly contained. In proportion 
as the wise, the learned, and the good 
have studied it, they have loved it.— 
But like all other virtuous characters, 
or things, it hath met with persecu- 
tion. Its enemies have been many ; 
nor have its friends been few. Ma- 
ture reflection on the characters of its 
adversaries, in a great measure, de- 
stroys all they say. For, in the first 
place, no truly se sible man will ever 
speak against what he doth not un- 
derstand. ‘There are some bigots in 
their opinions against it. It is, ery 
they, a bad thing, an unlawful thing, 
a sinful thing. W hy ? because we 
detest it, and abhor it. To pity such, 
is no mean part of Christian love; 
since, [ am persuaded, that even in 
good hearts, the first emotion respect- 
ing them, were those of scorn and 
eontempt. Of what use is it to reason 
with bigots, whether in religion, mor- 
als, or politics ? 

“There are some who speak against 
it, more from the vanity of saying 
somewhat on the point, than that they 
can urge a single rational objection. 
If it be good, say they, why not tell 
it? But we apprehend, continue these 
wiseacres, there is nothing in it. As 
for words, signs, tokens, all stuff, de- 
pend upon it, there are no such things. 
Now, what genuine son of ancient 
Masonry would hold converse with 
such people? Let them prattle on; if 
it pleases any who hear, they must be 
as weak as themselves ; aud it never 
can oo you. 

€ weightiest objection is yet to 
come, nor will I flinch from it. Many 
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thinking, serious, and judicious per- 
sons, urge thus :—The reason why we 
are exemies to Masonry is, the efiects, 
which, from close observation, .we 
have repeatedly traced. We have 
seen those, who call themselves warm, 
zealous Masons, most regular in their 
attendance on lodges, ready to go 
any lengths, both as to distance of 
place, loss of time, and expenses, in 
pursuit of Masonry, who never ap- 
peared at church, and frequently left 
their families without bread. Others 
we have remarked, apparently brim- 
ful of Masonry, and vastly fond of 
each brother, doubtless, in the lodge, 
according to their principles, who yet 
would cheat, deceive, and supplant 
those very brethren in trade, and the 
ordinary transactions of society. They: 
would defaine them, and were it practir 
cable, we should behold them attempt- 
ing to take, as it were, the very bread 
out of their mouths. Instead of being 
friends to mankind, or one another, 
they are like wolves, preying with 
ferocity on whatever comes in thelr 
way. 

“In the first place, the abuse of.@ 
thing is no valid objection to its inher- 
ent goodness. How many call them- 
selves Christians, who are a disgrace 
to it, yet ultimately hurt not the gos- 
pel, but themselves? Besides, man’s 
worth is not to be rated from his own 
exaggerated account of the matter, 
but from what he actually, uniformly, 
and absolutely is. The apostle has 
told us, that whosoever provideth not 
for his own, is an infidel; therefore 
we conclude, that no good Mason will 
ever be deficient in the due perform- 
ance of all moral and relative duties. 
If a man is negligent in religious 
points, depend on it he is good for lit- 
tle inthe lodge. 

~“ As to the second part of the ob- 
jection, viz. that they will backbite 
and injure one another, it is too true. 
But what does it prove? simply this, 
that in the best institutions upon vaally 
worthless characters may occasi 
be found. In the holy family tse 
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consisting but of twelye, one was a 
devil. Did that hurt the integrity of 
the eleven? far from it. Why lay 
the faults of a few at the doors of 
large respectable bodies of men, who 
by assiduously working at the craft, 
have done honour to human nature = 
Where the heart is bad, what can you 
expect from the tongue? After all, is 
it more than what happens in the 
most solemn duties of religion? Have 
there not been wretches who could go 
to the table of the Lord, and the very 
next day traduce the moral character 
of the minister from whose hands they 

received the holy sacrament ? And if 
that was not making it to themselves 
the cup of devils, | know not what the 
apostle meant when he made use of 
those terms. 

“Why need I multiply words to con- 
firm it? Built on and drawn from rev- 
elation, must it not be of divine origin- 
al? Adorned by the beneficent actions 
and amiable virtues of thousands, the 
first in point of rank, knowledge, and 
moral excellence, of every language, in 
every age, and every clime, must it 

ot possess an inherent worth? Thou 
a descended beam of light, 
beauty, and perfection! how oft hast 
thou been the means of saving life 
and property; reconciled the most 
jarring interests, and converted fier- 
cest foes to dearest friends! On, on 
then, my dear brethren, pursue the 
great lecture with alacrity and firm- 
ness, each moving on the square of 
truth, by the compass of God’s word, 
according to your respective stations, 
in all the rules of symmetry, order, 
and proportion. Nor dread when 
your earthly lodge shall be dissolved ; 
your jewels will still be safe, and you 
shall be admitted into a more glorious 
lodge, even an house not made with | 
hands, eternal in the Lleavens ; where | 
angels and saints shall be your fellow- | 
crafts and companions ; and the Su- | 

reme Architect of the Universe your 
ineflably great and glorious Grand | 
Master—your light—your life—your 

















joy—yeur all ! 
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ELEGANT EXTRACT, 

The following extract from brother 
Elder Osgood’s sermon, delivered at 
Sacket’s Harbour, at the installation 
of Athol Lodge, has been inserted in 
several American Gazettes, and has 
undoubtedly been perused by many 
of our readers. All, however, who 
consider its merits, must be pleased, 
by having it recorded in the Masonic 
Register, where. it can be preserved 
from the fate which generally awaits 
publications in a common newspaper. 
It contains sentiments highly honour- 
able to the reverend author, and to 
the fraternity in general, which ought 
to be treasured up in the heart of eve- 
ry individual member. 

Ezekiee xliv. / 

And the Lord said unto ah Son of Man, 
Mark well! And. behold with thine eyes, 
and hear with thine ears, all that I say un- 
to thee concerning all the ordinances of 
the house of the Lord, and all the laws 
thereof, and mark well the entering in of 
the house, with every going forth of the 
sanctuary. 

“The Masonic Society in its an- 
cient purity resembled the building: 
that was reared by its art. ‘ The 
stones were hewed and squared in the 
quarries, thé timber prepared in the 
forest of Lebanon,’ so that the mate- 
rials, when they were collected, were 
found to be prepared in such beautiful 
order and proportion, that it came to- 
gether without the sound of axe, ham- 


‘mer, or any tool of iron; and had 


more the resemblance of the handy 
work of the Supreme Architect of the 
universe, than that of human hands. 
Such was ancient Freemasonry, when — 
none were admitted to participate in 
its sublime mysteries but the worthy 
and meritorious. 

“To ‘mark well’ the entering in 
of the house, in a Masonic sense is to 
observe well the institutions of Ma- 
sory. 

“In the temple of Solomon, there 
were guards placed at the different 
gates, to see that none passed without 
they were duly prepared. In like 
manner, those who are placed as 
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guards in our Masonic temple, are to 

pay particular attention to the gene- 
al character of those who present 
themselves as candidates for the mys- 
teries of our order. 

“ Among all the societies formed in 
this fallen world, there is but one that 
embraces so noble an object as the in- 
stitution of Masonry ; and that is rE- 
LIGION. 

“ Three great duties every Mason 
is charged to inculcate ; ‘to God, his 
neighbour, and himself.’ ‘* To God, 
in never mentioning his name, but 
with that reverential awe which is due 
from a creature to his Creator.’ ‘ To 
his neighbour, in acting upon the 
square.” ‘ To himself, in’ avoiding 
all irregularity and intemperance, 
which may impair his faculties, or de- 
base the dignity of his profession.’ It 


has its secrets like all other societies ; 


and having had them from time imme- 
morial, it is a language of all nations. 
Such are the characteristics and prin- 
ciples the ancient institution of Ma- 
sonry embraced ; and such only now 
it recognises as brethren. 

** Do we see a man possessed of a 
covetous disposition, with a manifest 
desire to monopolize all to himself, 
‘mark well’ the entering in of the 
house ; admit him not, he will neither 
have any affection for the general 


good, or unite in any probable means | 


to obtain it! 
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“ Do we see a man often in diffi- | 


culty with his neighbours, and is al- 


ways first in his own cause, and right | 


in his own eyes, ‘ mark well,’ if he is | 


admitted he will have no regard for 
good order and subordination ! 


“ Do we see a man spending his 


time idly, intemperate in his habits, 
neglectful of his family, ‘mark well 
the entering in of the house.’ He is 


nota good husband, he is not a good | asked what ancient production ef his 


citizen, and he can uever be made a | 


good Mason ! 
“Do we see a man addicted to 
lewd company, or hear him advocate 


chapter of Proverbs ! 





: 
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“ Do we see a man cruel and op- 
pressive, overreaching his neighbour, 
‘mark well the entering in of the 
house !’ If he is admitted, he will 
have no affection for the object; the 
widow and the orphan will never 
have the tear of sorrow wiped away 
with such a hand; the poor and pen- 
nyless will never find a home under 
such a roof. 

“ Do we hear a man often speak- 
ing reproachfully of his neighbour, 
trumpeting abroad the faults of others, 
* mark well’—a brother’s character is 
not safe on his tongue ! 

“ Do we hear a man speak lightly 


of religion, and deny the inspiration 


of the Scriptures, and the mediation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; ‘ mark well 
the entering in of the house’—let eve- 
ry gate be duly guarded ! 

“ ‘Take from Mssonry the validity 
of the Bible, that.great Light, and to- 
tal darkness will ensue. If the Serip- 
tures are not what they are said to be, 
the unerring word of God, what arn 
awlul falsehood they are! Moses, the 
man of God, that was raised up to de- - 
liver Israel trom the land of Egypt, 
and the ‘house of bondage,’ would 
then deliberately utter falsehoods. He 
tells us that he saw the * burning 
bush’ at Horeb, and that the Lord 
called upon him out of the midst of 
the bush, ‘ and said unto him, Mo- 
ses, Moses !—And he said, Here am 
I. And he said, draw not nigh hith- 
er; put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou stand- 
est is holy ground.’ * Moreover he 
said, Lam the God of thy fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.’ * And Moses 
hid his face, for he was afraid to look 
upon God.’ 

* When a well instructed Mason is 


| art does he find previous to the eree- 
| 


tion of King Solomon’s temple, how 
quick will he point to the tabernacle 


} in the wilderness, and sav, behold a 
the principle, ‘mark well’ the seventh || 


perfect model of the temple of Solo 
t 
mon 
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“ Ifthe unhallowed foot of the De- 
ist presumes to step upon thy pave- 
ment, spurn him from thence, for he 
can never frame to pronounce the 
shibboleth of Masonry ; and if by his 
duplicity he should gain admittance 
there, and should dare approach the 
vail of our sacred tabernacle, let all 
the guards be assembled, and spurn 
him from thence, for he is not a true 
descendant of any of the twelve tribes 
of the children of Israel. 

‘The introduction of such stran- 
gers to the genuine principles of Ma- 
sonry, is calculated to make confusion 
among the craft; they are not fit ma- 
terials for the Masonic edifice ; they 
are neither oblong nor square: they 
will answer none of the dimensions or 
weight of Masonry: neither can any 
of the working tools of the cralt be 
adjusted upon ‘them. 

“ Weigh them in the balance, they 
are found wanting; ‘TeKen must be 
wrote upon them. 

* Do we put upon them the twenty- 
four inch guage, there is no division to 
be found, no part for God. 

‘‘ Bring the plumb-line to such an 
one: he neither stands upright before 
God or man. 

“ Lay upon him the square of vir- 
tue, put the mallet and engraver’s 
chissel into the hand of the most skil- 
ful workman, there can no eppearance 
of the diamond be found. 

“ Lay upon him the level, and who 
will be willing to be placed upon an 


equality with some of the before-meu-: 


tioned characters 
* Bring him upon the circle of be- 


nevolence, present him with some of 


our precious jewels; he has no eyes 
to see them, he will cautiously avoid 
them. . 

“ Point him to the rounds of Jacob’s 
ladder ; he cannot climb them; hea- 
ven-born charity is a stranger to his 
boson. 

Attempt to make use of the trowel, 
there is no cement of brotherly love 
and affection in him: such materials 
are totally unfit- for the Masonic edi- 
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fice, and ought to be thrown over 
among the rubbish. 

* And now, brethren, by reason of 
the introduction of such strangers 


| among the workmen, our ancient and 


honourable institution is brought into 
disrepute among the pious and candid. 
Let our actions, and our morality, 
therefore, be such as to silence the 
tongue of slander, and blunt the dart of 
envy. 

* Let us, my brethren, in viewing 
the evils that have come on Masonry, 
erect a temple of reparation, and have 
it situated near the borders of the wil- 
derness, on that side which is stretched 
out towards the regions of light: and 
in it erect an altar of repentance, of 
justa cube, which every nation knows 
to be a fivure of six equal sides; each 
side is three feet square ; and suspend 
it three feet from the pavement, so 
that the top of the altar may exactly 
answer to the height of aman, so that 
no one may think himself above or 
below the humble exercise of repent- 
ance. And, as four sides of the altar 
will be perpendicular, and the other 
two ina horizontal position, the four 
sides will face the four cardinal points : 
and on each side, we will have an in- 
scription, in large capitals. On the 
east side, ILLUMINATION ; and on the 
west, HUMANITY; on the north, rEso- 
LUTION; and on the south, DEPEND- 
ENCE. On the bottom we will place 
a stone, with this inscription, * The 
stone which the builders rejected is 
become the head of the corner.’ And 
upon the top we will have inserted in 
letters of gold, No DEIST OR s'TUPID 
LIBERTINE CAN BE A MASON. Then 
we will write upon the pavement, © 
‘whosoever humbles himself shall be 
exalted.’ We will then sacrifice upon 
this altar, our pride and prejudice, 
and pusillanimity and rasliness. This 
temple being situated ‘due east and 
west, we will pass along the aisle of 
reformation to the east gate of regen- 


eration, that opens into the regions of 


day. And at the opening of this gate, 
we shall receive a pass-word which 
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will be this, ‘ The Lord our Righte- 
eusness.” At the same time we shall 
receive a breastplate, inserted upon it 
faith, hope, and charity—explained 
in this way :—faith in God—hope in 
immortality—charity to all mankind, 
anf love to God supremely. And 
now being completely divested, having 
sacrificed all upow the altar, we shall 
be invested with a mitre and robe, 


with ‘ holiness to the Lord’ inserted 


upon every part of it. 

“ Then shall we wear the lambskin 
to advantage, and be continually re- 
minded thereby of that purity of life 
and conduct, which is so essentially 
necessary to gain admittance into the 
celestial lodge above, where the Su- 
preme Architect of the universe pre- 
sides ; which may we all be so happy 
as to obtain, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” : 


——- 
OHIO GRAND CHAPTER. 


The most excellent Royal Arch 
Chapter of the state of Ohio, met at 
Columbus, on the 13th of December 
last, and after transacting their ordi- 
vary business, which continued seve- 
ral days, they constituted the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year. 

M. E. Davis Empres, of Cincin- 
nati, grand high priest. 

M. E. ANAxrmMaNnDER Warner, of 
Marietta, deputy grand high priest. 

M. E. Danie F. Reeper, of Leb- 
anon, grand king. 

M. E. Josern S. Hucus, of Dela- 
ware, grand scribe. 

M. E, Bensammxn Garpiner, of 
Columbus, grand secretary. 

M. E. Lincoun GoopaLe, of Co- 
lumbus, grand treasurer. 

M. E. Rev. Purtanpver Cuase, of 
Worthington, grand chaplain. 

M. E. Apram J. M‘Dowe.t, of 
Franklinton, grand marshal. 

M. E. J. Bartnacue, of Chilicothe, 
grand captain of thé host. 

M. E. Joun SATTERTHWAIT, grand | 
principa] sojouruer. 
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‘M. E. Bexsamtn Smira, of Gran- 
ville, grand royal arch captain. 

M. E. Lurner D. Barxer, of Ma- . 
rietta, grand master of the third vail. 

M. E. Porrer Wrieurt, of Worth- 
ington, grand master of the second 
vail. 

M. FE. Aturson C. Looxer, of 
Chilicothe, grand master of the first 
vail. 

M. E. Cuarves Storer, of Colum- 
bus, grand sword bearer, and tyler. 


Rm 
SKETCHES OF THE ROYAL ART. 


From the earliest ages of antiquity, 
the royal art was ever taught with the 
greatest circumspection, not in schools 
or academies, to a promiscuous audi- 
ence, but was confined to certain fam- 
ilies; the rulers of which instructed 
their children or disciples, and by 
this means conveyed their mysterious 
knowledge to posterity. 

After the flood, the professors of 
this art were first distinguished by the 
name of Noachidz, afterwards by that 
of sages, or wise men, (men instracted 
as Moses, in all the wisdom of the. 
Egyptians, ) Chaldeans, philosophers, 
masters in Israel, &c., and were ever 
venerated as sacred persons. They 
consisted of persous of the brightest 
parts and genius, who exerted their 
utmost abilities in discovering and in- 
vestigating the various mysteries of 
nature, from whence to draw im- 
provements, and inventions of the 
most useful consequences, Men whose 
talents were not only employed in 
speculation, or in private acts of bene- 
ficence ; but who were also public 
blessings to the age and. countries in 
which they lived, possessed with mod- 
erate desires, who knew how to con- 
quer their passions ; practisers and 
teachers of the purest morality, and 
ever exerting themselves to promote 
the harmony and felicity of society. 
They were therefore. consulted from 
all parts, and venerated with that sin- 
cere homage which is never paid but 
to real ‘merit; and the greatest and 
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wisest potentates on earth esteemed it 
an addition to their imperial dignities, 
to be inrolled among such bright orna- 
ments of human nature. | 

A principal excellence, which ren- 
dered them famous among men, was 
taciturnity, which in a peculiar man- 
nér they practised and inculcated as 
necessary for concealing from the un- 
worthy what few were qualified to 
learn, and still fewer'to teach. Qui 
nescit tacere, nescit loqui.* 


CHARACTER OF JOSEPH CLAY, Esa: 


In a letter from James Cutbush, Worship- 
ful Master of Lodge, No.2, Lecturer on 
Chemistry, &c. to a Past Master of one 
of the Lodges in the city of Philadelphia, 
soon after Mr. Clay’s death. 

The character of Mr. Clay will ev- 
er grace the page of American biogra- 
phy. His mighty mind comprehend- 
ed within its sphere the learning of the 
present day. In truth, the erudition 
of our much lamented brother was as 
extensive as the circle of the arts and 
His knowledge was not 
confined to any particular branch of 
learning, which generally character- 
ises men in higher stations ; but it was 
of that kind, embracing physical and 
metaphysical reasoning, which exalted 
his mind to the contemplation of. ce- 
lestial and terrestrial nature ; and 
which called forth all the active ener- 
gies of the intellectual faculty. We 
find him at once the statesman, natu- 
ral historian, philosopher, chemist, 
and mathematician. He was also 
versed in Greek, Latin, and Arabic ; 
and during his confinement, when the 
violence of the disorder ahated, his 
mind was employed in the study of 
the Hebrew tongue; in which, I am 
informed, he made great progress. 
How great is that mind which embra- 
ces within its scope so many intricate 
and complicated sciences! How ex- 
alted is the contemplation of nature ! 
His knowledge of botany, mineralogy, 
and some other departments of natu- 


*He that knows not how to be silent, 
can never know how to speak. 
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ral history, emanating as a ray which 
enlightens the bewildered traveller, 
soon bronght him into notice. Ac- 
cordingly he was unanimously elected 
an honourary fellow of the Philadel- 
phia Linnean Society. : 
As aman of benevolence and char- 
ity, none was more conspicuous ; as a 
statesman and financier, his judgment 
shone with resplendent lustre in the 
congress of the United States. As a 
representative, therefore, he did hon- 
our to his constituents, and to his. 
country ; for he was always found in 
that line of duty he owed his country 
and its general welfare. As a Mason, 
no one was more expert in the work 
of the craft. In the high and exalted 
station of worshipful master of lodge 
No. 3,to which he was called by the 
brethren of said lodge, he shone as a 
star of the first magnitude in the east ; 
as the pillar of wisdom, he illumined 
the lodge ; as a column of the Corin- 
thian order, he gave strength to his 
design, and beauty to his work. More 
lately, his unremitted zeal for the or- 
der of Masonry was shewn at the con- 
secration of the New Hall, in the so- 
lemn rites and ceremonies in which 
he participated. With that zeal and 
perseveranse in works of charity and 
benevolence, we find him at the head 
of a new chapter in the Holy Royal 
Arch, in the character of high priest 5 
the solemn duties of which he con- 


ducted with wisdom, harmony, and — 


beauty—But, alas! he is no more.*** 
— 
TO MASONIC CLERGYMEN. 
Masonry is often censured on ac- 
count of the multiplicity of clergymen, 
who totally neglect to attend and per- 
form their work in the Jodges to 


which they respectively belong, or . 


in any other lodge where it is their 
duty to attend, for fear of incurring 
the displeasure of a few scrupulous 
members of their congregations.— 
“ Our minister,” say they, “is a Free- 
mason ; he was initiated into the 
lodge while he was a student in col- 
lege, before he was sufficiently ac- 
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_ Everlasting God, who holds the desti- 


quainted with the principles of the | 


yeligion which he now professes, and 
was there any good in Masonry, he 
would not thus neglect the institution.” 
Let such ministers of the gospel as 
have been initiated into the mysteries 
of Masonry, in a conscientious man- 
ner, answer this objection; let them 
inquire of their own consciences 
whether they are doing their duty in 
neglecting to lend their aid to one of 
the most ancient, honourable, and be- 
nevolent institutions in the world; an 
institution nearly allied to the holy 
religion of which they are teachers; 
an institution which none of them 
dare to concemn, and which they are 
under the most solemn obligations to 
support. ‘That there are refractory 
and immoral members in our lodges 
and chapters, we do not pretend to de- 
ny; but we do deny that the institu- 
tion ought to be condemned on that 
account; and we know that the punc- 
tual attendance, and salutary precepts 
of our truly pious brethren, whether 
clergy or laity, has a tendency to 
“mend the morals and improve the 
heart.” 
—— 
A TRUE SERVANT WILL OBEY HIS 
MASTER. 

There is nothing, perhaps, in which 
a good servant takes more delighit, 
than in strictly obeying the commands 
of a beloved master. And perhaps 


no greater inconsistency can exist, in | 


a human being, than to profess his 
love and devotion, and to acknow- 
ledge his allegiance to a master, 
whose precepts he treats with con- 
tempt, and whose commands he puts 
at defiance. And who isthe acknow- 
ledged Master of every Freemason ? 
It is no less a Being than He who 
created all things out of nothing! the 
Great Architect of the Universe, the 


~ 


ny of every creature in his hand, and 
whose eye is continually on all our 
works; who looks down from the 
Grand Lodge above, into the body of 


‘Creator, 
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the heart of every member ; who scru- 
tinises every action, and knows every 
thought ; who measures our work b 
his own unerring rule, and who will 
bring us to an account for the manner 
in which we have performed our duty 
towards Him and towards our breth- 
ren. ‘This same Grand Master has 
plainly given in that book, which we 
profess to take for the rule of our faith, 
in the 20th chapter of Exodus, his 
peremptory commands; which every 
true Mason will strive with all his 
might to obey. | 
E:very Mason who makes use of 
the name of God, in any other man- 
ner, than * with that reverential awe 
which is due froma creature to his 
’ is not only guilty of highly 
UNMASONIC CONDUCT, and places him- 
self upon a level withthe lowest dregs 
of society, but incurs the penalties of 
the laws of his country ; laws which, 
as a Mason, he is most solemnly bound 


| to obey, and to support both by pre- 


cept and example. He gives the lie 
to his professions, and greatly contri- 
butes towards bringing into disrepute 
an institution highly honourable in it- 
self, and beneficial to the world. 











every lodge beneath the sun, and into 
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WONDERS OF CREATION. 
BY THE REV. DAVID SIMPSON. 


The grand evidence of Christianity 
rests beyond doubt on the claims of 
Revelation ; but this consideration 
should not prevent our attention to the 
auxiliary testimony which is furnished 
by the Author of nature in his physic- 
al creation. 

While we daily study the former, 
we shall do well to pay all due atten- 
tion to the latter, according to our 
opportunities of investigation. To an 
enlightened observer, they both 
indubitable marks of their great ori- 
ginal. ‘* The heavens declare the glo- 
ry of God, and the earth is full of his 
riches.’ The most perfect catalogue 
of stars, before Herschel appeared, did 
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not contain quite 5000, but by the vast 
superiority of his glasses, he hath dis- 
covered 44,000 stars, in a few degrees 
of the heavens ; and by the same 
proportion, it is supposed that 75 mil- 
lions are exposed in the expanse to hu- 
man investigation. Lalande suppos - 
that a glass of Herschel’s power m 
discover 90 millions of stars in the 
whole surface of the heavens, and that 
even this number is but small, in com- 
parison of what exists. All these stars 





are of a fiery nature, and conjectured 


to be so many suns, with their systems i 


t ' 


of planets moving round them. We 
know the sun to be the centre of our 
system. It is accompanied with 29 
planets, besides about 450 comets. 
What an amazing idea does this give 
us of the works of God! And if such 
be the work, what must the Work- 


Every part of nature, with which 
we are acquainted, is full of living 
creatures, with stores of every kind to 
supply their necessities. This little 
clobe of ours is known to contain with- 
in its bowels a great variety of valua- 
ble minerals, and to be covered with a- 
bout 20,000 different species of vegeta- 
bh les, 3000 species of worms, 120,000 
species of insects, 200 species of 
amphibious animals, 550 species of 
birds, 2,600 species of fish, and 2060 
species of quadrupeds. How immense 
then must be the number of individ- 
vals! One fly is found to bring forth 
2000 at atime, and a single codfish 
to produce considerably more than 
three millions and a half of young. 
Leewenhock tells us, that there are 
more animals in the melt of a single 
codfish, than there are men upon the 
whole earth. Over all these crea- 
tures preside upwards of 730 millions 
of human beings. Such is the family 
of the great Father here upon earth ! 


And when it is’ considered, that the | 


earth itself, with all its furniture, is 
no viore, when compared with the 
whole system of things, than a single 
grain of saad, when compared with a 





huge mountain, we are lost in the un- | 
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mensity of God’s works, and constrain- 
edtocry out, * Lord, what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man, that thou visitest him! And if 
to this immensity of the works of cre- 
ation, we add the admirable structure 
of the whole, and the exquisite per- 
fection of every part, we shall not fail 
of being exceedingly affected with the 
ineffable wisdom of the Divine Archi- 
tect. ‘To bring this consideration more 
within the grasp of human compre- 
hension, let us take to pieces and ex- 
amine the several parts of any one 
creature which God hath made; and 
we shall find a perfection among its 
several powers, and an adaption of its 
situation in the grand scdle of exist- 
ence, far surpassing human skill. Let 
the most perfect anatomist that ever 
existed, make his observations upon 
the human frame: let him examine 
with the greatest possible attention 
the tout ensemble of the structure, 
then let him proceed to the several 
parts, of which the microcosm is com- 
posed; first, the powers of the mind ; 

the understanding, the will, the mem- 
ory, the conscience, and the various 
aflections ; next the five senses; the 
touch, the taste, the smell, the hear- 
ing, and the sight; afterwards let him 
proceed to the several fluids of the 
body; and then to the 300 bones, the 
40 different sorts of glands, the 466 
muscles, the 40 pair of nerves, the fi- 
bres, the membranes, the arteries, the 
veins, the lymphaeducts, the excretory 
vessels, the tendons, the ligaments, 
the cartilages; and let him explore 


the whole and every part with the 


greatest degree of accuracy, know- 
ledge, and judgment, that ever center- 
ed in man; and then Jet him honestly 
say, whether he could suggest the 
smallest improvement in any one re- 
spect. If he were an atheist before 
such an investigation, like the cele- 
brated Galen he would be converted 
to the belief of the Divine Existence, 
would compose a hymn in praise of 
the Creator of the world, and sing 
with the great progenitor of mankind : 
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* : These are thy glorious works, Parent of | 


English in daring to defend the fort, 
and. much dissatisfaction at the small- 
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good ; 

Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wond’- | 
rous then ! 

U unspeakable ! ! who 
heav'ns, 


sitt’st above these 


4 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these de- 


clare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power | 
divine.” 
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BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. | 

The following particulars of the | 
horrible imprisonment of the English 
in the Black Hole, after the capture 
of Calcutta by storm, in June, 1756, 
are from Orne’s excellent ** History of 
the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan.” 

“ At five the Nabob entered the fort 
accompanied by his General, Meer 
Jaffier, and most of the principal of- 
ficers of his army; he immediately 
ordered Ormichund and Hissendas, 
to be brought before him, and receiv- 
them with civility; and having bid 
some officers to go and take posses- 
sion of the Company’s treasury, he 
proceeded to the principal apartment 
of the Factory, where he sat in state, 
and received the compliments of his 
court and attendants, in magnificent 
expressions of his prowess and good 
fortune. Soon after, he sent for Mr. 
Holwell, to whom he expressed much 
resentment at the presumption of the 


ness of the sun found in the treasury, 
which did not exceed fifty thousand 
rupees. Mr. Holwell had two other 
conferences with him on this subject 
before seven o’clock, when the Nabob 
dismissed him, with repeated assuran- 
ces, on the word of a soldier, that he 
should suffer no harm. 

Mr. Holwell, returning to his un- 
fortunate companions, found them as- 
sembled, and surrounded by a strong 
guard, Several buildings on the | 
north and south sides of the fort 
were already in flames, which alee 








proached with so thick a smoke on 
either hand, that the prisoners ima- 
gined their enemies had caused this 
conflagration, in order to suffocate 
them between the two fires. On 
each side of the eastern gate of the 
fort extended a range of chambers 
adjoining to the curtain; and before 
the chambers a varanda, or open gal- 
lery; it was of arched masonry, and | 
intended to shelter the soldiers from 
the sun and rain, but being low, al-— 
most totally obstructed the chambers 
behind from the light and air; and 
whilst some of the guard were leok- 
ing in other parts of the factory for 


_ proper places to confine the prisoners 


during the night, the rest ordered them 
tu assemble in ranks under the varan- 
da, on the right hand of the gateway ; 
where they remained for some time 
with so little suspicion of their im- 
pending fate, that they laughed among 
themselves at the seeming oddity of 
this disposition, and amused them- 
selves with conjecturing what they 
should next be orderedto do. About 
eight o'clock, those who had been sent 
to examine the rooms, reported that 
they had found none fit for that pur- 
pose. On which the principal officers 
commanded the prisoners to go into 
one of the rooms which stood behind 
them along the varauda. It was the 
common dungeon of the garrison, who 
used to call it the Black Hole. Many 
of the prisoners, knowing the place, 
began to expostulate ; upon which the 
officer ordered his men to cut down 
those who hesitated ; which the pris- 
ouers obeyed. But before all were 
within, the room was: so thronged, 
that the last entered with difficulty. 

The guard immediately closed and 
locked the door, confining one hun- 
dred and forty-six persons in a room 
not twenty feet square, with only two 
small windows, and these obstructed 
by the varanda. It was the hottest 
season of the year, and the night un- 
commonly sultry, even ‘at this season. 
The excessive pressure of their bodies 


' against one another, and the intolera- 
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ble heat which prevailed as soon as 
the door was shut, convinced the pris- 
oners that it was impossible to live 
through the night in this horrible con- 
finement, and violent attempts were 
immediately made to force the door, 
but without effect, for it opened in- 
ward; on which many began to give 
loose to rage. 


“ Mr. Holwell, who had placed him- || 


self at one of the windows, exhorted 
them to remain composed, both in 
_ body and mind, as the only. means of 
surviving the night, and his remon- 
strances produced a short interval of 
quiet: during which time he applied 
to an old Jemaudtar, who bore some 
marks of humanity in bis countenance, 
promising to give him a thousand ru- 
pees in the morning, if he would sep- 
arate the prisoners into two chambers. 
The old man went to try, but return- 

in a few minutes, said it was im- 
possible ;;when Mr. Holwell offered 
him a larger sum; on which he re- 
tired once more, and returned with 
the fatal sentence, that no relief could 
be expected because the Nabob was 
asleep, and no one dared to awake 
him. 


“Iu the mean time every minute 
had increased their sufferings. The 
first effect of their confinement was 
a profuse and continual sweat, which 
soon produced intolerable thirst, suc- 
ceeded by excruciating pains in the 
breast, with difficulty of breathing 
little short of suffocation. Various 
means were tried to obtain more room 
and air. Every one stripped off his 
clothes; every hat was put in mo- 
tion; and these methods affording no 
relief, it was proposed that they should 
all sit down on their hams at the same 
time ; and after remaining a little 
while in this posture, rise all together. 
This fatal expedient was thrice re- 
peated before they had been: confined 
an hour; and every time, several, un- 
able to raise themselves again, fell, 
and were trampled to death by their 
companions. Attempts were again 
made to force the door, which, failing 
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as before, redoubled their rage: but 
the thirst increasing, nothing but 
“water ! water !’? became soon after 
the general cry. The good Jemaud- 
tar immediately ordered some skins of 
_ water to be brought to the windows ; 
but instead of relief, his benevolence 
| became a more dreadful cause of de- 
| struction; for the sight of the water 
threw every one into such excessive 
agitations and ravings, that, unable to 
resist this violent impulse of nature, 
none could wait to be regularly serv- 
ed, but each, with the utmost ferocity, 
battled against those who were likely 
to get it before him: and, in these 
conflicts, many were either pressed to 
death by the efforts of others, or suffo- 
cated by their own. This scene, in- 
stead of producing compassion in the 
guard without, only excited their 
mirth ; and they held up lights to the 
bars, in order to have the diabolical 
satisfaction of viewing the deplorable 
contentions of the sufferers within ; 
who finding it impossible to get any 
water while it was thus furiously dis- 
puted, at length suffered those whe 
were nearest to the windows to convey 
it in their hats to those behind them. 
It proved no relief, either to their 
thirst.or other sufferings, for the fever 
increased every moment with the in- 
creasing depravity of the air in the 
dungeon, which had been so oftes 
respired, and was saturated with the 
hot and deleterious effluvia of putrify- 
ing bodies, of which the stench was 
little less than mortal. 

Before midnight, all who were alive, 
and had not partaken of the air at the 
windows, were either in a lethargic 
stupefaction, or raving with delirium. 
Every kind of invective and abuse 
was uttered, in hopes of provoking 
the guard to put an end to their mise- 
ries, by firing into the dungeon ; and, 
whilst some were blaspheming their 
Creator, with the frantic execrations 
of torment and despair, Heaven was 
_ invoked by others with wild and inco- 


{ . 
herent prayers ; until the weaker, ex- 

















| hausted by these agitations, at length 
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laid down quietly and expired on the 
bodies of their dead or agonizing 
friends. Those who still survived in 
the inward part of the dungeon, find- 
ing that the water had afforded them 
no relief, made efforts to obtain air, by 
endeavouring to scramble over the 
heads of those who steod between 
them and the windows ; where the ut- 
most strength of every one was em- 
ployed two hours, either in maintain- 
ing his own ground, or in endeavour- 
ing to get that of which others were in 
possession. All regards of compas- 
sion er affection were lost, and no one 
would recede or give way for the re- 
lief of another. Faintness, sometimes 
gave short pauses of quiet, but the first 
motion of any one renewed the strug- 
gle through all, under which some one 
sunk to riseno more. Attwoo’clock, 
no more than fifty remained alive ; 
but even this number were too many 
to partake of the saving air, the con- 
test for which, and life, continued un- 
til the morn, long implored, began to 
break ; and, with the hope of relief, 
gave the few survivers a view of the 
dead. ‘The survivers then at the win- 
dow, finding that their entreaties could 
not prevail on the guard to open the 
door, it occurred to Mr. Cooke, the 
secretary of the council, that Mr. 
Holwell, if alive, might have more in- 
fluence to obtain their relief; and 
two of the company, undertaking the 
search, discovered him, having still 
some signs of life; but when they 
brought him towards the window, ev- 
ery one refused to quit his place, ex- 
cepting captain Mills, who, with rare 
generosity, offered to resign his; on 
which the rest likewise agreed to 
make room. He had scarcely begun 
to recover his senses, before an offi- 
ser, seat by the Nabob, came and in- 
quired if the English chief survived ; 
and soon after the same man returned, 
with an order to open the prison. The 
dead were so thronged, and the survi- 
vers had so little strength remaining, 
that they were employed near half an 
hour in removing the bodies which 
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lay against the door, befor they could 
clear a passage to go out one at @ 
time ; when, of one hundred and for- 
ty-six who went in, no more than 
twenty-three came out alive, the most 
ghastly forms that were ever seen 
alive. The Nabob’s troops beheld 
them, and the havock of death from 
which they had escaped, with indiffer- 
ence ; but did not prevent them from 
removing at a distance, and were im- 
mediately obliged, by the intolerable 
stench, to clear the dungeon, whilst 
others dug a ditch, on the outside of 
the fort, into which all the dead bodies 
were promiscuously thrown. 

Mr. Holwell, unable to stand, was 
soon after carried to the Nabob, who 
was so far from showing any compas- 
sion for his condition, or Femorse for 
the death of the other prisoners, that 
he only talked of the treasures which 
the English had buried; and threaten- 
ing him with farther injuries, if he per- 
sisted in concealing them, ordered ht 
to be kept a prisoner. The officers, 
to whose charge he was delivered, put 
him into fetters, together with Messrs. 
Court and Walcot, who were likewise’ 
supposed to know something of the 
treasures ; the rest of the survivers, 
amongst whom were Messrs. Cook 
and Mills, were told they might go 
where they pleased; but an English 
woman, the only one of her sex a- 
mongst the prisoners, was reserved 
for the seraglio of the general, Meer 
Jaffier. ‘The dread of remaining any 
longer within the reach of such bar- 
barians, determined the most of them 
to remove immediately, as far as their 
strength enabled them, from the fort, 
and most tended towards the vessels, 
which were still in sight; but| when 
they reached Govindpore, in the 
southern part of the Company’s 
bounds, they were informed that 
| guards were stationed to prevent per- 





| sons from passing to the vessels; on 


which most of them took shelter iu 
| deserted huts, where some of the na- 
| tives, who had served the English in 
| different employments, came and min- 
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istered to their immediate wants. ‘Two 


or three,. however ventured, and got. 


Their 


tale 


to the vessels before sunset. 
appearance, and the dreadful 


they had to tell, were the severest of 


reproaches to those on \board, who, 
intent only on their own preservation, 
had made no efforts to facilitate the 
escape of the rest of the garrison. 
Never, perhaps, was such an oppor- 
tunity of performing an heroic action 
so ignominiously neglected ; for a sin- 
gle sloop, with fifteen brave men on 
board, might, in spite of all the efforts 
of the enemy, have come up, and, an- 
choring under the fort, have carried 
away all who suffered in the dungeon. 
—_— 

ARTHUR FITZROY, OR THE YOUNG 
BACKWOODSMAN. 
(Concluded from page 194.) 

The tragical events of the 22d of 
January, which encrimsoned the banks 
of the river Raisin, with the blood of 
Kentucky’s noblest sons, were an- 
nounced to Emeline the morning after 
the receipt of a letter, which Fitzroy 
had written her from Fort Defiance. 
With a glow of fervent patriotism, he 
had depicted his bright hope of that 
halo of glory, which he fancied would 
be his, should he gallantly fall in de- 
fence of his country, and with the 
most touching pathos did he dwell up- 
on the still brighter hope of an hon- 
ourable return to the home of his pa- 
rents, and the bosom of his beloved 
Emetine. 

I need not attempt to paint her emo- 
tions, when the awful intelligence was 
communicated ; fora month she suf- 
fered every pang which the most ter- 
rible suspense could inflict, until one 
of the companions of her unfortunate 
friend arrived in the neighbourhood, 
from whom she learned that the com- 
pany to which he and Fitzroy, belong- 
ed, was one of those under the com- 
mand of the gallant Madison, that 
maintained its position with determin- 
ed intrepidity, until the order of Win- 
chester, the commanding general, to 
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surrender themselves prisoners of war, 
was received ; that some time previ- 
ous to the open a musket ball 
struck Fitzroy in the! left ancle, from 
which the blood flowed protusely, but 
he refused to leave his post, and tying 
his handkerchief closely around the 
wounded part, continued fighting most 
valiantly until the cessation of arms. 
When the prisoners were marched 
for Malden, Fitzroy, although faint 
with the loss of blood, justly fearing 
the incensed savages, "resolved upon 
accompanying his companions, and 
had proceeded with their assistance 
about three miles, when the pain aris- 
ing from his wound became so exces- 
sive that he was compelled to stop, 
and seating himself on a log by the 
road side, his fellow prisoners left him, 
apparently waiting his fate with manly 
composure. According to his own 
statement since his return, he had re- 
mained in this situation but half an 
hour when he was taken prisoner by 
a Pottawatamie chief, called the Little 
Owl, to whom he offered a considera- 
ble reward, provided he should be 
conducted to Malden. The chief, 
however, pleased with his fine ap- 
pearance, immediately resolved upon 
retaining him, refused the proffered 
reward, and marched him back to the 
battle ground, where they remained 
until evening, when they set off in 
company with several Indians, and 
having proceeded a couple of miles to 
the north, encamped for the night ; 
the chief perceiving the,pain and ex- 
haustion of his prisoner, procured him 
some food, and miude an application 
of roots to his wound, which gave im- 
mediate relief. On the following 
morning they renewed their march, 
and after a jew days travelling, ar-. 
rived on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
where they remained several weeks, 


suffering every privation which the 


rigours of a northern winter and the 
scarcity ot food could inflict. Fitz- 
roy’s. wound in the mean time w 
nearly cured by the Indian specifics 
that were administered : but another 
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misfortune awaited : Little Owl, his 
master, who had treated him with ev- 
ery degree of kindness, was taken sick 
and died ; his prisoner was claimed 
by two Indians of the same tribe, and 
by them sold to a Kickapoo chief, 
who happened to be in company, and 
from whom he was destined to receive 
every species of cruelty that savage 
barbarity could inflict ; he was imme- 
diately loaded with plunder, and 
marched to the head waters of Fox 
River, a stream that empties into 
Wioebago Lake at the head of Green 
Bay, in the neighbourhood of which 
he remained, constantly guarded, until 
the Spring of 1814, when an unsuc- 
cessiul attempt to escape drew down 
upon him the fiend-like ire of his mas- 
ter, and after a solemn debate amorg 
the chiefs of his tribe, it was resolved 
that he should be burnt to death: the 
funeral pile was soon erected, by pla- 
cing a quantity of dry wood around 
a young elm that stood on a high bluff 
bank of the river near their encamp- 
ment. According to custom, previ- 
ous to the sacrifice of their victim, a 
war dance was held over the prisoner, 
which lasted for half an hour, replete 
with horrors that no pen can describe, 
and doubly appaling when accompa- 
nying the awful solemnities of a dying 
hour. With exultation Fitzroy was 
now led to the stake ; and as they 
were about to confine his hands, con- 


scious that the last moment for resist- | 





j 





ance had arrived, and that no conse- | 


quences could result from his attempt 
more dreadful than the smoking pile 
which awaited him, he sprung trom 
the midst of those who were tying 
him, rushed to the brink of the preci- 
pice, leaped down on a_ projecting 
rock, and from thence into the water, 
to the astonishment of the Indians, 
who stood for an instant amazed at his 
daring intrepidity. His master, per- 
ceiving that he had descended unhurt, 
and was swimming for the opposite 





shore, raised the war-whoop, and de- | 
scending by the same projecting rock, | 
pursued his prisoner, whe had by this | 
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time gained the opposite shore. Fitz- 
roy observing that in addition to his 
master, many warriors were descend- 
ing the bluff some distance below, and 
aware that nothing but immediate 
flight could save him, set off with the 
utmost celerity. His incensed master 
ascended the opposite bank before he 
was hid by the thicket, and shouting 
to his companions to follow, pursued 
with all the fleetness and sagacity ofa 
blood-hound ; at the end of half a 
mile, the chief, from his superior 
swiftness, seized Fitzroy by the shoul- 
der, who immediately wheeled, and a 
most desperate struggle ensued ; tock- 
ed in each other’s arms they tell to 
the ground, and twice was the savage 
uppermost, and in the act ‘of drawing 
his scalping knife, when a vigorous 
effort gave his prisoner the ascendan- 
cy, and grasping the knife which a mo- 
ment before had threatened his own 
existencé, he plunged it into the heart 
of his savage antagonist; the crim- 
soned blood gushed forth in torrents— 
an awtul scream succeeded—his mus- 
cles relaxed in the agonies of death, 
and Fitzroy found himself disengaged 
from the hold of the dying chief. 
Aware that a moment’s delay would 
prove fatal, as the yell of the remain- 
ing savages was distinctly heard, he 
drew from the belt of the fallen foe his 
tomahawk, and again fled with re- 
doubled energy; availing himself of 
the knowledge which he had gained 
of the country during his captivity, he 
directed his course towards the Ouis- 
consin, which, at its great eastern bend, 
approaches within a few miles of the 
waters of Fox River, but did not reach 
it until day-light next morniag. After - 
a few hours sleep he crossed the 
stream, and proceeded down on the 
opposite shore, for the post of Prairie 
du Chien, which he knew was loca- 
ted at the jauction of the Ouisconsin 
with the Mississippi, and on the forti- 
eth day from that on which he made 
his escape, he trod with an exulting 
step and grateful heart the soil of 


Kentucky. The fatigues of the camp, 





the bloody tragedy of the river Rai- 
ola! the cruelty of the savages, and 
their dreadtul funeral pile, were now 
all forgotten, with the fond anticipation 
of a return to civilized life, to the 
home and caresses of his parents, and 
above all, to the outstretched arms 
and palpitating bosom of a lovely 
female, whose every aspiration was 
breathed for his happiness, and upon 
whose love and fidelity he had ever 
implicitly relied, retained undivided 
possession of his soul. Flushed with 
the idea of dissipating her anxious un- 
certainty as to his fate, and elate with 
the confident hope of a speedy union 
to the engaging object of his wishes, 
he dreamed not of disappointment, 
nor for a moment believed that the 
lowering hand of fate would dash from 
his lips, untasted, the nectarious bowl. 
it was under the influence of such 
emotions, that last Sabbath day after- 
noon he approached the dwelling of 
his dear Emeline’s father; he sprang 
from his horse, entered the door un- 
perceived, and stood before the family 
for a moment unrecognized : his pen- 
etrating eye, however, had scarcely 
glanced around, ere he read, from 
their mournful countenances, the heart- 
rending tale; the idol of his affections 
was gone; the unrelenting hand of 
* death had carried to the cold tomb his 
friend, his companion, his wife; an 
uninterrupted waste of joyless exist- 
ence was spread before him, without 
the intervention of a single enlivening 


ray to cheer his gloomy path; over- || 


whelmed with disappointment and 
grief, he sunk into a chair, and was 
unable for some time to give utterance 
toa single word; his countenance as- 
sumed the wo-begone aspect which it 
now bears, and at the close of each 
day since his return, has he sought 
consolation in weeping over the dark 
and narrow house, which contains the 
mortal part of his lovely friend. 

Had Emeline been certain of the 
fall of Fitzroy in the midst of battle, 
by the arms of a magnanimous foe, 
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suaged ; but the dreadful uncertainty 
of his fate, the screams of the mangled 
warriors, the yell of the ruthless bar- 
barian, and the crackling flames of the 
| house which formed the funeral pile of 
the wounded prisoners, struck upon 
her mind with redoubled horror; and 
as the commissioned by the king of 
terrors, early marked her as the un- 
happy victim of consuming grief. 
Month after month rolled away, with- 
out bringing her any intelligence of 
the ultimate fate of Fitzroy; the re. 
turn of each of his companions was 
gladly hailed, and every newspaper 
read with avidity, in hope that some 
light might be shed upon the subject, 
but all in vain: little doubt remained 
but what he had either been toma- 
hawked by the road side when he was 
left by his companions, or marched 
back to the battle ground, and inhu- 
manly burnt with the wounded prison- 
ers, for whose protection from savage 
barbarity, the faith ofa British general 
was solemnly pledged. Each suc- 
ceeding day now gradually diminished 
the fond, but fearfully cherished hope, 
which Emeline had hitherto enter- 
tained, of his still being held a captive 
among the Indians, and the probabili- 
ty of his escape and return. The glow 
of youthful health fled from her cheek, 
her sprightly eye was bathed in tears, 
her bosom beat high, but not with joy, 
it was the throb of fearful apprehen- 
sion, and the dread foreboding that 
another hour might tell in her ear the 
unhallowed death of her lover: in 
vain were the sympathy and condo- 
lence of parents; in vain was the 
magic of books and of travelling ; and 
equally vain were her own exertions 
to rise superior to disappointment and 
sorrow, and bury in the tomb of obli- 
vion the sad recollection of the sever- 
ed tie of friendship and love: the 
calamity was too great ; she sunk into 
a state of melancholy wretchedness, 
in which she lingered until a few days 
previous to the return of her long la- 
mented friend; and at the close of her 
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her grief might perhaps have been as- || mortal career, with a firm reliance 
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upon her God, she calmly bade adieu 
to the fleeting joys, and ever occur- 
ring sorrows of this life, and stretch- 
ing forth her hands towards the por- 
tals of Heaven, she gladly welcomed 
death as the harbinger of endless hap- 
piness. 

Her emaciated body, beautiful even 
in death, now reposes in tranquil si- 
lence in yonder clay tenement, which 
is daily decked, by sympathizing 
friends, with evergreen and wild flow- 
ers from the adjacent cliff, and over 
which her disconsolate lov er has just 
been pouring forth his sighs and la- 
mentations. 

O! short be his sufferiags, and 
“light the clay that presses her deli- 
cate form.” C. 

—— 


CLAUDINE. 
AN INTERESTING SWISS TALE. 
Happening in the month of July 


1788, to be at Ferney, which ever since 
the death of Voltaire has resembled 


one of those deserted castles, which | 


were formerly inhabited by genii, I 
resolved to pay a visit to the famous 
glaciers of Savoy. A friend, an in- 
habitant of Geneva, had the goodness 
to accompany me. 

In order to suit the present taste, it 
would be necessary that I should a- 
dopt that style, exalted, sublime, unin- 
telligible to the profane, which a sen- 
timental traveller, after he has advan- 
ced two leagues on his journey, can- 
not possibly do without : I must speak 
of nothing but my feelings, my suscep- 
tibilities, and my ecstatic sensations ; 
but I must confess that those phrases, 








although now so common, still sound 
strange to my ears. have seen 
Mount Blanc, the Frozen Sea, and 
the source of the Averon. I long 
contemplated in silence those dreadful 
rocks, covered with hoar frost; those 
points of ice which pierce the clouds ; : 
that large river which is called a sea, 
arrested in the midst of its course, 
whose solid billows appear as if still in 








agitation; that immense vault, formed 
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by the enduabdani snows of so many 
ages, from whence there issues a foams 
ing torrent, forcing in its passage huge 
blocks of ice over rocky precipices. 
The whole scene impressed on my 
mind a mingled sensation of terror 
and melancholy: methought I beheld 
the horrid seene of nature without a 
sun, abandoned to the fury of the god 
of tempests. 

Oh, my good friend Gesner, you 
sang the shady woods, the verdant 
fields, the limpid streams; but shep- 
herds and rural swains were never 
wanting to inculcate lessons of love, of 
piety, or of beneficence. Reading 
you, the pleased eye runs over the 
landscape you have described ; and 
the mind, still more delighted, is me+ 
liorated by useful precepts, and enjoys © 
a delicious calm. 

Such were the ideas that employed 
my mind while descending from Mon- 
tanverd,on my return from the Frozen 
Sea. After two hours of a painful 
journey, [ arrived at the fountain 
where 1 had rested in the morning. 
‘There I again wished to repose my- 
self; for, though I am no admirer of 
torrents, | am very fond of fountains ; 
besides, | was extremely fatigued. I 
intreated my brave and honest guide, 
Francis Paccard, to sit down by me; 
and we began an excellent conversa- 
tien concerning the manners, the 
character, and the mode of living of 
the inhabitants of Chamouny. I was 
pleased with the good Paceard’s ac- 
count of those simple manners, about 
which it is so pleasing to converse, 
were it enly to regret them, when a 
beautiful girl came and offered me a 
basket of cherries. 1 took them, and 
paid her for them. As soon as she 
was gone, Paccard said to me, laugh- 
ing, * About ten years ago, in this ve- 
ry spot where we now are, it cost one 
of our young peasants very dear for 
coming to ofler a basket of fruit to a 
traveller.” I begged of Paccard to 
relate the story. “ It is somewhat 
long,” said he: “Ihave learned the 
most minute circumstances of it from 
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the curate of Salenches, who himself 
bore a considerable part in it.” 
pressed Paccard to relate to me what 
he had heard from the curate of Salen- 
ches; and being both seated on the 
ground, leaning our backs against two 
ash trees, and eating our cherries, 
Paccard thus began his tale : 

«“ You must know, sir,” said he, 
“that our valley of Chamouny, ten 
years ago, was not so celebrated as it 
is nqw-a-days. Travellers did not 
then come to give us their gold for the 
sake of looking at frozen snow, and 
picking up our pebbles. We were 
poor, ignorant of evil; and our wives 
and daughters, employed in the cares 
of the family, were still more ignorant 
than ourselves. 1 mention this, that 
you may have some charity. for the 
fault of Claudine. ‘The poor child 
was so simple, that it was an easy 
matter to deceive her. 

* Claudine was the daughter of old 
Simon, a labourer, at Prieure.* This 
Simon, whom [ knew well, for he has 
only been dead two years, was the 
symilic of our parish. All the country 
respected him for his probity ; but his 
character was naturally severe: he 
pardoned nothing to himself, and very 
little to others: he was equally es- 
teemed and feared. If any of our 
neighbours had quarrelled with his 
wife, or drank a glass too much ona 
holiday, he would not have dared to 
speak to Simon the whole week 
When he passed, even the children 
stopped their noise: they took off 
their hats, and never returned to their 
amusements till M. Simon was at a 
distance. 

“ Simon had remained a widower 
since the death of Madelene, his wite, 
who had left him two daughters. Na- 
nette, the eldest, was well enough ; 
but Claudine, the youngest, was an 
ance! of beauty. Her handsome round 
countenance; her black eyes, full of 
auimation; her thick arched eye- 
brows; her little mouth, the very pic- 


* The principal village of the valley of ! 


Cliamouny. 
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ture of that cherry; her appearance 
of innocence and gaiety, made all the 
young men of our village her admirers ; 
and when on a holiday she joined the 
dance, with a vest of blue cloth closely 
fitted to her fine shape, her straw hat 
ornamented with ribbonds, and her 
little cap, which could hardly contain 
her beautiful hair, it was who should 
have the honour to dance with Clau- 
dine. 

** Claudine was only fourteen : her 
sister Nanette was nineteen, and com- 


| monly remained at home to look after 


the aflairs of the family. Claudine, 
as being the youngest, took care of the 
flock which grazed on Montanverd. 
She carried with her her dinner end 
her distaff, and passed the day in sing- 
ing, in spinning, or chatting with the 
other shepherdesses. In the evening 
she came home to. Simon, who read 
some portion of the Bible to his daugh- 


‘ters, gave them his blessing ; and 


then all the family went to bed. 

“ About that time strangers began 
to visit our glaciers. A young. En- 
glishman of the name of Belton, the 
son of a. rich merchant of London, in 
passing through Geneva to go to Italy, 
had the curiosity to make the tour of 
Chamouny. He stopped at Madame 
de Couteran’s ;* and the next day, at 
four o’clock in the morning, he ascend- 
ed Montanverd to see the Frozen Sea, 
conducted by my brother Michael, 
who is now deacon of the guides. He 
returned about eleven, and rested 
himself, as we do, by the side of this 
fountain, when Claudine, who tended 
her sheep just by, came to offer the 
fruit and milk she had for her dinner. 
The Englishman thanked her, looked 
at her very attentively, and offered her 
five or six guineas, which Claudine 
refused; but poor Claudine did not 
refuse to take Mr. Belton to see her 
flock, which she had left among these 
lofty trees. He desired the guide to 


wait for him, and departed with Clau- 
dine. He was absent for two long 


* The well-known name of the mistress 
| of the most ancient inn at Chameuny. 
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hours. As to the sequel of their con- | 


versation, I cannot indeed repeat it to 
you, as nobody heard it. It is suffi- 
cient to know that Mr. Belton set out 
the same evening ; and that Claudine, 
on her return home to her father, ap- 
peared pensive and melancholy, and 
had on her finger a beautiful emerald 
which the Englishman had given her. 
Her sister asked her where she got 
that ring. Claudine answered that 
she had found it; Simon, with a dis- 
eontented air, took the ring, and carri- 
ed itto Madame de Couteran, in order 
to discover the person who had lost 
it. No traveller ever claimed it. Mr. 
Belton was already far off; and Clau- 
dine, to whom the emerald was resto- 
red, became every day more melan- 
eholy. 

“ Five or six months thus passed 
away. Claudine, who every evening 
returned with reddened eyes, at length 
resolved to confide in her sister Na- 
nette. She confessed that the day 
she met Mr. Belton on Montanverd, 
he had told her that he was in love 
with her; that he meant to settle at 
Chamouny, never more to leave it; 
and to marry her. ‘I believed it, 
added Claudine, ‘for he swore it to 
me more than a hundred times. He 
said that business obliged him to re- 
turn to Geneva; but that in a fort- 
night he would again be here, that he 
would buy a house, and that our mar- 
riage should take place immediately. 
He sat down beside me, called me his 
wile, and gave me this beautiful ring 
asa token of our marriage. I dare 
not tell you any more, my sister; but 
I have many fears; I am very ill; I 


weep all day: in vain do [ fix my eyes . 


en the road to Geneva—there is no 
appearance of Mr. Belton !? 

“ Nanette, who was just married, 
pressed poor Claudine with questions ; 
at length, after many tears, she learn- 
ed that the Englishman had basely 
betrayed this simple and unhappy 
rt and that Claudine was with 
child. 


“ What was to be done? How was 
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it possible to announce this misfortune 

to the terrible M. Simon ? To conceal 

it from him was impossible. ‘The 

good Nanette did not augment the 

despair of her sister by useless re- 

proaches: she even endeavoured to 

console her, by expressing hopes of a 

pardon which she knew would not be 

obtained. After long consideration, 
Nanette, with her consent, went to 

find our good curate, and confided to 
him the whole secret; begged him to 
mention it to her father ; to endeavour | 
to appease his wrath; and try to save 
the honour, or at least the life, of the 
unhappy victim of deceit. Our cu- 
rate was much hurt at the news: he 
however undertook the task, and re~ 
paired to the house of Simon at the 
time when he was sure Claudine 

would be upon Montanverd. 

“ Simon was as usual reading the 
Old Testament. Our good curate sat 
down by him, and began to talk of 
the beautiful stories which are con- 
tained in that divine book: he dwelt 
particularly on that of Joseph, when 
he pardons his brethren; on that of 
the great king David, when he par- 
dons his son Absalom, and many oth- 
ers I do not know, but are well known 
tothe curate. Simon was of the same 
opinion. The curate said, that God 
had given us these examples of mercy, 
that we in like manner, being com- 
passionate to others, might, at the last 
day, expect to find mercy from the 
Father of all. All this was said ina 
much better manner than I can tell it 
to you; but yon may easily conceive 
that our curate endeavoured to pre- 
pare the old man for the reception of 
his bad news. He was long of com- 
prehending him ; at last he did: and 
starting up, pale, and trembling with 
rage, he seized the musket with which 
he used to hunt the chamois, and was 
rushing forth to kill his daughter. 
The curate threw himself upon him, 
and disarmed him; and by rousing 
his attention to the duties of a Chris- 
tian, by lamenting his misfortunes, 
and sharing in his grief, he at length 
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iled so far, that old Simon, whose 
eyes had been hitherto dry, his lips 
pale, and his whole frame convulsed, 
sunk back into his chair, covered his 
face with his two hands, and burst 
into tears. 7 
(To be continued.) 


I 
THE EYE OF MAN. 


FROM CHALMER’S DISCOURSES. 


There is a limit, across which man 
cannot carry one of his. perceptions, 
and from the ulterior of which he can- 
not gather a single observation, to 

ide or to inform him. 

While he keeps by the objects 
which are near, he can get the know- 
ledge of them conveyed to his mind 
through the ministry of several of the 
senses. He can feel a substance that 
is within reach of his hand. Ile can 
smell a flower that is presented to 
him. He can taste the food that is 
before him. He can hear a sound 
of certain pitch and intensity ; and so 


much does this sense of hearing widen 


his intercourse with external nature, 
that from the distance of miles, it can 
bring him in an occasional intimation. 

But of all the tracks of conveyance 
which God has been pleased to open 
up between the mind of man and the 
theatre by which he is surrounded, 
there is none by which he so multiplies 
his acquaintance with the rich and 
varied creation on every side of him, 
as by the organ of the eye. It is this 
which gives to him his loftiest com- 
mand over the scenery of nature. It 
is this by which so broad a range of 
observation is submitted to him. It is 
this which enables him, by the act of 
a single moment, to send an exploring 
look over the surface of an ample ter- 
ritory, to crowd his mind with the 
whole assembly of its objects, and to 
fill his vision with those countless hues 
which diversify and adorn it. It is 
this which carries him abroad over all 


‘that is sublime in the immensity of 


distance ; which sets him, as it were, 


‘ 
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on an elevated platform, from whence 
he may cast a surveying glance over 
the arena of innumerable worlds ; 
which spreads before him so mighty 
a province of contemplation, that the 
earth he inhabits only appears to fur- 
nish him with the pedestal on which 
he may stand, and from which he 
may desecry the wonders of all that 
magnificence which the Divinity bas 
poured so.abundantly around him. It 
is by the narrow outlet of the eye, that 
the mind of man takes its excursive 
flight over those golden tracks where, 
in all the exhaustlessness of creative 
wealth, lie scattered the suns, and 
systems of astronomy. But oh! how 
good a thing it is, and how becoming 
well, for the philosopher to be hum- 
ble even amid the proudest march of 
human discovery, and the sublimest 
triumphs of the human understanding, 
when he thinks of that unscaled bar- 
rier, beyond which no power, either of 
the eye or of the telesope shall carry 
him; when he thinks that on the oth- 
er side of it there is a height, and a 
depth, and a Jength, and a breadth, to 
which the whole of this concave and 
visible firmament dwindles into the 
insignificancy of an atom: and above 
all, how ready should he be to cast 
his every lofty imagination away from 
him, when he thinks of the God, 
who, on the simple foundation of his 
word, has reared the whole of this 
stately architecture ; and, by the force 
of his persevering hand, continues to 
uphold it; aye, and should the word 
again come out from him, that this 
earth should pass away, and a porties 
of the heavens which are around it, 
shall again fall back into the annihila- 
tion from which he at first summoned 
them; what an impressive rebuke 
does it bring on the swelling vanity ot 
science, to think that the whole field 
of its most ambitious enterprise may 
be swept away altogether, and there 
remain before the eye of him who sit- 
teth on the throne, an untravelled im- 
mensity, which he hath filled with in- 


-numerable splendours, and over the 
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whole face of which he hath inscribed 
the evidence of his high attributes, in 
all their might, and in all their mani- 
festation. 

But man has a great deal more to 
keep him humble of his understand- 
ing, than a mere sense of that bound- 
ary which skirts, and which termi- 
nates the material field of his contem- 

lations. He ought also to feel how, 
within that boundary, the vast major- 
ity of things is mysterious and un- 
known to him; that even in the inner 
ehamber of his own consciousness, 


where so much lies hidden from the | 


observation of others, there is also to 
himself a little world of incomprehen- 
sibles; that if, stepping beyond the 
limits of this familiar home, he looks 
no farther than to the members of his 
family, there is much in the cast and 
the colour of every mind, that is above 


_his powers of divination; that in pro- 


portion as he recedes from the centre 


of his own personal experience, there 


isa cloud of ignorance and secrecy, 
which spreads, and thickens, and 
throws a deep and impenetrable veil 


over the intricacies of every one de- | 


partment of .human contemplation ; 
that of all around him, his knowledge 
is naked and superficial, and confined 
to a few of those more conspicuous 


lineaments which strike upon his sen- | 


ses; that the whole face, both of na- 
ture and society, presents him with 
questions which he cannot unriddle, 
and tells him how beneath the surface 
of all that the eye can rest upon, there 
lies the profoundness of a most un- 
searchable latency; aye, and should 
he, in some lofty enterprise of thouglit, 
leave this world, and shoot afar into 
those tracks of speculation which as- 
tronomy has opened ; should he, baf- 
fled by the mysteries which beset his 
every footstep upon earth, attempt an 
ambitious flight toward the mysteries 
ot Heaven: let him go, but let the 
justness of a pious and philosophical 
modesty go along with him: let him 
forget not, that from the moment his 
mind has token 1 its ascending way for 
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a few little miles above the world he 
treads upon, his every sense abandons 
him but one; that number, and mo- 
tion, and magnitude, and figure, make 
up all the barrenness of its elementary 
informations ; that these orbs have 
sent him scarce another message, than 
told by their feeble glimmering upon 
his eye, the simple fact of their ex- 
istence; that he sees not the land- 
scape of other worlds ; that he knows 
not the moral system of any one of 
them ; nor athwart the long and track- 
less vacancy which lies between, does 
there fall upon his listening ear, the 
hum of their mighty populations. 


a — 
THE SLUTTISH WIFE. 


As Iam to a fault fond of neatness, 
and even elegance in the dress of the 
fair sex, I shall not pretend to vindi- 
cate altogether their carelessness in 
this respect ; yet I think a little may 
be said in their favour, and that the 
fault does not solely rest with them. 
It is but too often the case with the 
generality of husbands, when they 
have gained the heart and affections 
of a deserving female, and when after 
the honey-moon is over, that they 
treat them with so much indifference, 
and merely as a sort of upper ser- 
vants, that a woman of any spirit can 
never brook, and which she conceives 
to be totally incompatible with the 
ideas of equality and reciprocity of 
affection and tenderness: some by 
this treatment are forced to seek their 


company and amusements in other pla- 


ces than home; and surely it is no 


|| wonder, when they find their tender- 


ness anil affection treated with neglect, . 
perhaps disdain. Others of a more 
serious and domestic turn, are so dis- 
heartened, that they grow quite indif- 
ferent about society, and careless of 
themselves and families: ashamed te 
complain, or let the world know their 
unhappy situation, (and it must be truly 
so toa susceptible mind) they court 
solitude and retirement, brooding over 
the bitter reflection. "Instead of the 
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kind and attentive husband, they find 
perhaps they have got the muddling 
sot, who loiters away his leisure hours 
in a coffee-house or a tavern, hours 
which a virtuous wife thinks she may 
without presumption claim a right to, 
and only favours his family with his 
company when all oihers fail, or when 
satiated with his common routine. 
And now, sir, what a comfortable 
companion must such a man be toa 
sensible woman ! yet these very men 
will not be backward in their animad- 
versions, and may perhaps be joined 
by their pot companions, against a 
woman, who from ill treatment, has 


Tost all heart to care about her dress 


or family concerns, which she other- 
wise undoubtedly would do, were she 
used with kindness. "This much may 
be said for the fair sex: that if men 
were only as loving, attentive, and 


solicitious alter mafriage to retain, as | 


as they are before to win, the affec- 
tion of a virtuous woman, | aim convin- 
ced, that not one husband in a thou- 
sand would find any cause to complain. 
The fault lies most commonly with 
themselves : let a woman be treated 
with kindness, attention, and respect, 
and be assured she will make a most 
liberal and generous return, leaving no 
shadow of complaint of being a slut- 
tish wife. 


| 
THE FUNERAL. 


How deeply interesting and impres- 
sive to the reflecting mind is the pas- 
sing funeral. The eye is struck by 
the appearance of a long and mourn- 
ful train, shrouded in the sad habili- 
ments of grief, moving with a slow 
and measured step, preceded by the 
car of death, dressed with the embel- 
lishments of funeral ceremony ; while 
the deep and solemn tones of the dis- 
tant bell fall on the ear at intervals, 
and cause the blood to recede to the 
heart. We ask with hesitation and 


awe, why is this? And why is it? It 
is because death has again triumphed | 
over man. On yonder hearse is an-/| 
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other victim of this insatiate spoiler, 
another trophy of his victory. An- 
other mortal is going to his long 
home, that dark and narrow house, 
the grave; and another spirit bas pas- 
sed to the mansions of immortality. 
A few days since, and what is now 
cold and lifeless, was warm and ani- 
mated. What is now so loathsome 
that the earth must cover it, was flit- 
ting about in the joy of health, de- 
lighting and delighted ; but the spoiler 
came, and where is he? Riches per- 
haps he possessed, but riches could 
not purchase his ransom; friends, no 
doubt he had, who would have laid 
down their lives in his defence, but 
they could not save him. Hope pro- 
bably cheered, and bid him look for- 
ward to future hours. of happiness ; 
but hope deceived him. Health, that 
Heaven born blessing had flown, nor 
could all the efforts of man recal it for 
a moment. ‘The icy hand of death 
passed over him, and while the soul 
winged its way to eternity, the frail 


| covering it tenanted, returned to the 


dust. Alas! how uncertain is the 
tenure of life; not a moment can we 
call our own; not a coming day can 
we look to with certainty, for even 
this night our souls may be required 
of us; even in this hour, we may be 
as lifeless as he who now occupies the 
few feet of ground allotted as the last 


receptacle of man. How awful, how 


tremendously awful would this appear, 
if the grave was indeed our last home ; 
if that terminated all our prospects, 
and shut forever the golden hope of 
perfect happiness from our sight. But, 
thanks to Him who made us, the 
grave is not our final home. | We are 
immorTat—and if we follow the steps 
of our divine Redeemer, we shall 
awake from the darkness of death to 
the glorious light of eternal life, and 
never failing felicity. Then why 
should we mourn for the frailty of 
man. Why despond, because he is 
called from pain and care to the great 
object of his search, happiness. We 
shall soon follow him. Mourn not 
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then, nor repine, but trust in God, 
and lay up thy riches in Heaven ; for 
_ why should. our hopes and wishes cen- 
tre here, why should we sacrifice our 
everlasting welfare for the enjoyment 
of a life so uncertain and transitory as 
ours ? Let us consider that our term 
is but threescore years andten. And 
that the united ages of every being 
that ever had existence, will amount 


to nothing in comparison with eterni-'|! hunger stretched forth their hands 


and supplicated relief. 


ty. Let us consider—and be wise. 


— 
HENRY IV, OF FRANCE. 


When Henry IV, of France was 
advised to attempt taking Paris by an 
assault, before the king of Spain’s 
troops arrived to succour his leaguers, 


he absolutely protested against the — 


measure, on the principle of humanity. 
“J will not,” said he, “ expose the 
capital to the miseries and horrors 
which must follow such an event. I 
am the father of my people, and will 
follow the example of the true mother, 
who presented herself before Solo- 
mon. J had much rather not have 
Paris, than obtain it at the expence of 
humanity, and by the blood and death 
ef so many innocent persons. 

Henry reduced the city to obedience 
without the loss of more than two or 
three burgesses, who were killed. 
“If it was in my power,” said this 
humane monarch, “I would give fifty 
thousand crowns to redeem those citi- 
zens, to have the satisfaction of in- 
forming posterity, that I had subdued 
Paris without spilling a drop of 
blood.” 


~ I 
EMPEROR FRANCIS IL. 


One arm of the Danube separates 
the city of Vienna from a large sub- 
urb called Leopoldstadt. A thaw in- 
undated this suburb, and the ice car- 
ried away the bridge of communica- 
tion with the capital. The popula- 
tion of Leopoldstadt began to be in 
the greatest distress for want of provi- 
sions. A number of boats were col- 
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lected and loaded with bread, but no 
one felt hardy enough to risk the pas- 


sage, which was rendered extremely 


dangerous by large bodies of ice. 
'rancis the Second, who was then. em- 
peror, stood at the water’s edge; he 
begged, exhorted, threatened, and 
promised the highest recompences, 
but all in vain; whilst on the other 
shore, his subjects famishing with 


The mon- 
arch’s sensibility at length got the 
better of his prudence; he leaped 


singly into a boat loaded with bread, 


and applied himself to the oars, ex- 


_ claiming, “ Never shall it be said that 


I made no effort to save those, who 
would risk their all for me.” The ex- 
ample of the sovereign, sudden as 
electricity, inflamed the spectators, 
who threw themselves in crowds into 
the boats. They encountered the sea 
successfully, and gained the suburb 
just when their intrepid monarch, 
with the tear of pity in his eye, held 
out the bread he had coriveyed across 


| at the risk of his life. 


lm 
ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 
When the Archduke Charles was 


on his way from Bohemia, to take 
command of the Austrian army, he 
met near the scene of action a number 
of wounded soldiers, who had been 
abandoned by their commander on the 
road, for want of horses to draw their 
carriages in the retreat. The prince, 
who on many occasions has exhibited 
striking instances of humanity, imme- 
diately ordered the horses to be taken 
from several pieces of cannon, that 
were already retreating, saying, “ the 
life of one brave man is better worth 
preserving, than fifty pieces of ord- 
nance.” When general Moreau, into 
whose hands the cannon thus aban- 
doned had fallen, heard of the motive 
that had prompted the sacrifice, he 
ordered the whole to be restored, ob- 
serving, that he should be unworthy 
of being the opponent of his imperid 
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highness, if he took any advantage of 
"so noble an act of humanity. 


—— 
INSTINCT. 
A German count had a very valua- 
ble dog, a large and noble-looking an- 


imal ; “in some description of field- 
sports he was reckoned exceeding use- 


for the loan of the dog for a few weeks’ 
excursion in the country: it was grant- 
ed; and, in the course of the rambles, 
the dog, by a fall, either dislocated or 
gave a severe fracture to one of his 
legs. The borrower of the dog was 
in the greatest alarm, knowing well 
how greatly the cdunt valued him ; 
and, fearing to disclose, the fact, 
brought him secretly to. the count’s 
surgeon, a skilful man, to restore the 
limb. After some weeks’ applica- 
ion, the surgeon succeeded, the dog 
was returned, and all was well. A 
month or six weeks after this period, 
the surgeon was sitting gravely in his 
closet, pursuing his studies, when he 
heard a violent scratching at the bot- 
tom of the door; he rose, and, on 
opening it, to his surprise, he saw the 
dog, his late patient, before him, in 
company with another dog, who had 
broken his leg, and was thus brought 
by his friend to be cured in the same 
manner. 

1 have heard before now a farmer 
say, that he had a horse in his stable, 
who always, on losing his shoe, went 
of his own accord to a farrier’s shop, 
a mile off; but I never yet heard of a 
horse taking another horse to a farrier 
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| of France, is extracted trom a letter of 
Thomas Maynard, Esq. to the editor 
| of the Journal of Arts and Sciences. 
“ This tract of country lies between 
the mouths of the Adour and the Gi- 
rone, along the sea coast; and, ac- 
cording to tradition, was once the bed 
of the sea itself, which flowed in as 
far as Dax.* Through this district 
the guards marched from Bayonne, at 
the conclusion of the war in June, 
1814, to embark at Bordeaux ‘This 
| afforded us an opportunity of seeing a 
country seldom visited by travellers. 
At isa bed of sand, flat, in the strictest 
sense of the word, ‘and abounding with 
extensive pine woods. These waods 
afford turpentine, resin, and charcoal, 
for trade, as well as a sort of candies, 
used by the geasantry, made of yarn 
dipt in the turpentine. This road is 
through the sand, unaltered by art, 
except where it is so loose and deep 
as to require the trunks of the fir-trees 
to be laid across, to give it firmness. 
The villages and hamlets stand on 
spots of fertile ground, scattered like 
islands among the sands. The ap- 
pearance of a corn-field on each side 
of the road, fenced by green hedges, a 
clump of trees at a little distance, and 
the spire of a rustic church tapering 
from among them, gave notice of our 
approach to an ivhabited spot. On 
entering the villages, we found neat 
white cottages, scattered along a bit of 
green, surrounded by well cultivated 
gardens and orchards, and shaded by 
fine old oaks and walnuts. ‘Through 
the centre of the village, a brook of 
the clearest water was always seen 





for the purpose. In the case of the 
dogs, there must have been a commu- 
nication of ideas; they must have | 
come to a: conclusion before they set 
out; they must have reasoned togeth- 
er on the way, Ciscussing the merits 
of the surgeon, and the nature of the 
wound, 


i 
SHEPHERDS OF THE LANDES. 





The following desc ription of the 
shepherds of the Landes, in the south tf 


running amongst meadows and hay- 
‘fields, and forming a most grateful 
-contrast to the heat and dust of the 
sandy road, It was between the vil- 
lages of Castel and La Buharre that 
we first saw these shepherds, mounted 
on stilts, and striding, like storks, 


* This is not the only change. The riv- 
er Adour also has altered its course : the 
old bed of the river is marked by an exten- 
| sive lake and morass to the north of the 
resent course, and along the high read to 
aX. 
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along the flat. These stilts raise them, 
from three to five feet: the foot rests 
on a surface, adapted to its sole, carv-' 
ed out of the solid wood; a flat part, 
shaped to the outside of the leg, and 
reaching to below the bend ‘of the 
knee, is strapped round the calf and 
ankle. The foot is covered by a piece 
of raw sheep’s. hide. In these stilts 
they move with perfect freedom, and 
astonishing rapidity; and they have 
their balance so completely, that they 
run, jump, stoop, and even. dance, 
with ease and safety. We made them 
run races for a piece of money, put on 
a stone on the ground, to which they 
pounced down with surprising quick- 
ness. They cannot stand quite still, 
without the aid of a long staff, which 
they always carry in their hands. 
This guards them against any acci- 
dental trip, and when they wish to be 
at rest, forms a third leg, that keeps 
them steady. The habit of using the 
stilts is acquired early, and it appeared 
that the smaller the boy was, the lon- 
ger it was necessary to have his stilts. 

y means of these odd additions to the 
natural leg, the feet are kept out of the 
water, which lies deep during winter 
on the sands, and from the heated 
sand during the summer : in addition 
to which, the sphere of vision over so 
perfect a flat is materially increased 
by the elevation, and the shepherd 
can see his sheep much farther on stilts 
than he could from the ground. This 
department of France is little known, 
and if what I have here related be as 
new to your readers as it was to me at 
the time I first saw them, this descrip- 
tion may possibly afford them some 
amusement. 

I remain, dear sir, &e. &c, 
THOMAS MAYNARD.” 


—_—_— 
PERSEVERANCE. 


It is not generally known that the 
which 
was the feeture most remarkably dis- 
played in Timour’s character, during 
a fifty years continued series of battles, 
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was excited first by a better cause 
than excouraged Robert Bruce to sim- 
ilar exertions. “I once,” said Ti- 
mour, “ was forced to take shelter 
from my enemies in a ruined building, 
where J sat alone many hours. De- 
siring to divert my mind from my 
hopeless condition, I fixed my obser- 
vation on an ant that was carrying a 
grain of corn larger than itself up a 
high wall. I numbered the efforts it 
made to accomplish this object. The 
grain fell sixty-nine times to the 
ground; but the insect still perseve- 
red, and the seventieth time it reached 
the top of the wall. This sight gave 
me courage at the moment, and I have 
never forgotten the lesson it convey- 
ed.” 
I 
AUDLEY, THE USURER. 


A person whose history will serve 
as a canvas to exhibit some scenes of 
the arts of the money-trader, was one 
Audley, a lawyer, and a great practi- 
cal philosopher, who concentrated his 
vigorous faculties in the science of the 
relative value of money. He flourish- 
ed through the reigns of James I, 
Charles I, and held a lucrative office 
in the ‘ court of wards,’ till that sin- 
gular court was abolished at the time 
of the restoration. In his own times 
he was called ‘the great Audley ;’ an 
epithet so often abused, and here ap- 
plied to the creation of enormous 
wealth. But there are minds of great 
capacity, concealed by the nature of 
their pursuits; and the wealth of Aud- 
ley may be considered as the cloudy 
medium through which a bright ge 
nius shone, who, had it been thrown 
into a nobler sphere of action, the 
‘greatness’ would have been less am- 
biguous. 

This genius of thirty per cent. first 
had proved the decided vigour of his 
mind, by his enthusiastic devotion to 
his law studies; deprived of his leis 
ure for study rt fine his busy day, he 
stole the hours from his late nights 








and his early mornings; aud without 
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the means to procure a law-library, he 
invented a method to possess one with- 
out the cost; as fast as he learned, he 
taught; and, by publishing some use- 
ful tracts on temporary occasions, he 
was enabled to purchase a library.— 
He appears never to have read a book 
without its furnishing him with some 
new practical design, and he probably 
studied too much for his own particu- 
lar advantage. Such devoted studies 
was the way to become a lord chan- 
cellor: but the science of the law was 
here subordinate to that of a money- 
trader. 

When yet but a clerk to the clerk 
in the counter, frequent opportunities 
occurred, which Audley knew how to 
improve. [le became a money tra- 
der as he had become a law-writer, 
and the fears and follies of mankind 
were to furnish him with a trading 
capital. 
appeared in expedients and in quick 
contrivances. He was sure to be the 
friend of all men falling out. He 
took a deep concern in the affairs of 
of his master’s clients, and often much 
more than they were aware of. No 
man so ready at procuring bail or 
compounding debts. This was a con. 
siderable traffic then, as now. They 
hired themselves out for bail, swore 
what was required, and contrived to 
give false addresses. It seems they 
dressed themselves out for the occa- 
sion: a great seal-ring flamed on the 
finger, which, however, was pure cop- 
per, gilt, and often assumed the name 
of some person of good credit. Sav- 
ings, and small presents for gratuitous 
opinions, often afterwards discovered 
to be very fallacious ones, enabled him 
to purchase annuities of easy landhold- 
ers, with their treble amount secured 
on their estates. The improvident 
owners, or the careless heirs, were en- 
tangled in the usurer’s nets: and after 
the receipt of a few years, the annui- 
ty, by some latent quibble, or some ir- 
regularity in the payments, usually 
eu cd in Audley’s obtaining the treble 
torfeiture. He could at all times out- 


The fertility of his genius 
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knave a knave. One of these inci- 
dents has been preserved. A draper 
of no honest reputation, being arrested 
by a merchant for a debt of two hun- 
dred pounds, Audley bought the debt 
at forty pounds, for which the draper 
immediately offered him fifty. But 
Audley would not consent, unless the 


_draper indulged a sudden whim of his 
_ own: this was a formal contract, that 


the draper should pay, within twenty 
years, upon twenty certain days, a 
penny doubled. A knave in haste te 
sign, is no calculator: and as the co- 
temporary dramatist describes one of 
the arts of those citizens, one part of 
whose business was 

‘To swear and break: they all grow rick 

by breaking!’ ; 

the draper eagerly compounded. He 
afterwards ‘grew rich.’ Audley, si- 
lently watching his victim, within two 
years, claims his doubled pennies, ev- 
ery month during twenty months.— 
The pennies had now grown up te 
pounds. The knave perceived the 
trick, and preferred paying the forfeit- 
ure of his bond for five hundred pounds 


rather than to receive the visitation of 


all the little generation of compound 
interest in the last descendant of twe 
thousand pounds, which would have 
closed with the draper’s shop. The 
inventive genius of Audley might 
have illustrated that popular tract of 
his own times, Peacham’s ‘ Worth of 
a Penry;’ a gentleman, who, having 
scarcely one left, consoled himself 
by detailing the numerous comforts 


of life it might procure in the days of 
Charles U1. | 


This philosophical usurer never | 


pressed hard for his debts; like the 
fowler, he never shook his nets lest 
he might startle, satisfied to have them, 
without appearing to hold them.— 
With great fondness he compared. his 
‘bonds to infants, which battle best 
by sleeping” To battle is to be 
nourished, a term still retained at the 
university of Oxford. His familiar 
companions were all subordinate ac- 
tors in the great piece he was per- 
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forming ; le too had his part in the 
scene. When not taken by surprise, 
on his table usually lie opened a great 
Bible, with bishop Andrew’s folio ser- 
mons, which often gave him an oppor- 
tunity of railing at the covetousness 
of the clergy ! declaring their religion 
was ‘a mere preach,’ and that ‘ the 
time would never be well till we had 
queen i lizabeth’s protestants again in 
fashion.’ He was aware of all the 
evils arising out of a population be- 
yond the means of subsistence, and 
dreaded an inundation of men, spread- 
ing like the spawn of a cod. Elence 
he considered marriage with a modern 
political eocnomist, as very danger- 
ous; bitterly censuring the clergy, 
whose children he said never thrived, 
and whose widows were left destitute. 
An apostolical life, according to Aud- 
ley, required only books, meat, and 
drink, to be had for fitty pounds a 
year! Celibacy, voluntary poverty, 
and all the mortifications of a ‘primi- 
tive Christian, were the virtues prac- 
tised by this puritan among his money 
bags. 

Yet Audley’s was that worldly wis- 
dom which derives all its strength 
from the weaknesses of mankind.— 
Every thing was to be obtained by 
stratagem, and it was his maxim, that, 
to grasp our object the faster, we must 
goa little round about it. His life is 
said to have been one of intricacies 
and mysteries, using indirect means 
inall things; but, if he walked in a 
labyrinth, it was to bewilder others ; 
for the clue was still in his own hand ; 
all he sought was that his designs 
should not be discovered by his ac- 
tions. His word, we are told, was 
his bond; his hour was punctual ; and 
his opinions were compressed and 
weighty ; but, if he was true to his 
bond-word, it was only a part of the 
system to give facility to the carrying 
on of his trade, for he was not strict 
to his honour ; the pride of victory, 
as well as the passion for acquisition, 
combined in the character of Audley, 
S in more tremendous conquerors. 
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His partners dreaded the effects of his 
law-library, and usually relinquished 
a claim rather than stand a suit against 
a latent quibble. When one menaced 
him by showing some money-bags, 
which he had resolved to empty in law 
against him, Audley, then in office in 
the court of wards, with a sarcastic 
erin, asked ‘Whether the bags had 
any bottom?’ ‘ Aye!’ replied the ex- 
ulting possessor, striking them. ‘Ia 
that case | care not,’ retorted the ecy- 
nical officer of the court of wards; 
‘for in this court I have a constant 
spring, and I cannot spend in other 
courts more than I gain in this.? He 
had at once the meanness which would 
evade the law, and the spirit which 
could resist it. 

The career of Audley’s ambition 
closed with the extinction of the court 
of wards, by which he incurred the loss 
of above one hundred thousand pounds. 
On that occasion he observed that 
‘his ordinary losses were as the shav- 
ings of his beard, which only grew the 
faster by them; but the loss of this 
place was like the cutting off a mem- 
ber; which was irrecoverable.’ . The 
hoary usurer pined at the decline of 
his genius, discoursed on the vanity of 
the world, and hinted at retreat. A 
facetious friend told him a story of an 
old rat, who, having acquainted the 
young rats that he would at length re- 
tire to his hole, desiring none to come 
near him, their curiosity, after some 
days, led them to venture to look into 
the hole; and there they discovered 
the old rat sitting in the midst of a rich 
parmesan cheese. It is probable that 
the loss of the last one hundred thou- 
sand pounds disturbed his digestion, 
for he did not long survive his court of 
wards, 

——— 


FALL OF ROBESPIERRE. 


FROM LAVALLEE'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
FACTIONS. 


“ Never since the trial of Louis 


XVI, had the convention been so nu- 
merous. At ten o’clock it was all as- 
sembled. ‘The mob of Robespierre 
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filled the tribunes. He appeared ; 
murmurs announced his arrival; he 
entered elate with hope ; he sat down 
depressed with fear. St. Just ascend- 
ed the tribune, but he had uttered only 
a few sentences when he was inter- 
rupted by Tallien from the summit of 
the Mountain.* 

In how high a rank, observes ano- 
ther author, does that orator deserve 
to be placed, who, concealing a dag- 
ger in his vest, durst form the fearless 
resolution of sacrificing Robespierre 
in full senate, if his eloquence had fail- 
ed to beat down the tyrant, and who 
overthrew him by the force of his 
words alone. Sufficient care has not 
been taken to record the terrible and 
vehement eloquence of ‘Tallien in that 
decisive moment. Never perhaps did 
any orator combine such physical and 
moral powers to uncover an abyss and 
reveal its dangers to his aflrighted 
hearers. Never was a more rapid 
and more terrible impulse conimunica- 
ted: his voice, his gesture, his broken 
words, his eyes flashing with anger 
and horror, the shuddering of his whole 
frame, all announced the sublimest ef- 
fort of human eloquence. It triumph- 
ed; and had this been its — service 
to humanity, its blessings should be 
held in eternal memory. | 


“ Hardly had ‘Tallien finished, 


when Robespierre darted to the tri- 
bune. At the same moment, twenty 
members rusli towards it. Instantly 
the whole mountain arose, and cries 
of ‘ Down with Robespierre,’ * Down 
with the tyrant, resounded from eve- 
ry side. Vadier, Amar, Bourdon de 
VOise, Lecointre de Versailles, Collot 
d’Herbois, Leonard Bourdon, Javogue, 
Legendre, even Billaud de Varennes, 
roused from his profound dissimula- 
tion by a dexterous appeal from ‘Tal- 
lien, spoke in succession. O what 
crimes, what hateful intrigues, what 


bloody oppressions, what unheard of 


iniquities, were brought to light on 
that terrible morning! During more 


* A part of the hall so called. 








than two hours Robespierre was ab- 
soluteiy in convulsions ; all the move- 
ments of his frame expressed the rage 
which devoured him. A_ hundred 
times did he demand permission to 
speak, and could not obtain it. He 
clung to the stair of the tribune, and 
could not be torn from it, and in this 
pesition the speakers who followed 
each other in rapid succession, seem- 
ed like so many divinities launching 
thunders at his head, and the count- 
less details of his atrocities streamed 
upon him like a rain of fire. His 
strength at last gave way He sought 
on every seat a resting place, and ev- 
ery where met with a repulse. He 
was pursued from place to place with 
the bitterest reproaches. When he 
seemed nearly fainting, one said to 
him, ‘ You are choaked with the blood 
of Danton!’ ‘ Wretch, touch not that 
bench,’ exclaimed another, ‘ for there 
sat Vergniaux.? He advanced to the 
galleries, and raising his arm towards 
those who filled them, exclaimed, 


‘Will you abandon me, will you suf-- 


fer me to perish; me, your champi- 
on?’ All were silent; and ‘those very 
men who were posted there by him- 
self, terrified at so unexpected a scene, 
remained motionless at his appeal. 
Robespierre, sinking with exhaustion, 
succeeded once more in reaching the 
front of the tribune. Thuriot was 
president. Robespierre exclaimed to 
him: ‘ President of. assassins, for the 
last time I ask leave to speak.’ At 
this moment a general cry bursts forth 
—‘'The decree of accusation to the 
vote!’ The President put the ques- 
tion, and not a single deputy kept his 
seat.” 

At this very tinté, when Robespierre 
seemed abandoned by all, and hunted 
to the very precipice of his fate, a 
dreadful proof was afforded of the aw- 
ful ascendency which_he had acquir- 
ed. One member dentanded to be in- 
cluded in his act of accusation, and 
when he was conveyed to prison by 
the gens d’armes, the jailors, one and 
all, refused to incur the responsibility 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


of receiving him, and he was convey- 
ed to the Commune, which immedi- 
ately ordered the tocsin to be rung, 
and declared itself in a state of insur- 
rection, Had Robespierre possessed 
common courage, he would probably 
even now have been victorious ; but 
but he was wholly unmanned; he 
wept like an infant, aud whined most 
lamentably about the ingratitude of 
men. Inthe mean time, the leaders 
of the opposite party acted with 
promptness and decision. Legendre, 
singly, entered the hall of the jacobins, 
and by his rude but vigorous elo- 
quence, actually dispersed them, put 
out the lights, locked the doors, and 
carried the keys to the convention. — 
Barras and Leonard Bourdon collect- 
ed some battalions of national guards, 
and their columns met at the house of 
the Commune. They ascended the 
staircase amid shouts of § vive la con- 
vention,’ and the reign of Robespierre 
was at an end. 
—— 


ANECDOTE OF- DR. YOUNG. 


Dr. Young was once on a party of 
pleasure with a few ladies, going up 
by water to Vauxhall, and he amused 
them with a tune on the German flute. 
Behind him several officers were also 
ina boat rowing fur the same place, 
and soon came alongside the boat in 
which were the doctor and his party, 
the doctor, who was never conceited 
of his playing, put up his flute on their 
approach. ne of the officers in- 
stantly asked why he ceased to play, 
or put up his flute? “ For the same 
reason (said he) that I took it out— 
to please myself.” The son of Mars 
very peremptorily rejoined, that if he 
did not instantly take out his flute, 
and continue his music, he would throw 
him into the Thames. The doctor, 
in order to allay the fears of the ladies, 
pocketed the insult, and continued to 
play all the way up the river. Du- 
ring the evening, however, he observ- 
ed the officer by himself in one of the 
walks, and making up te him, said 
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with great coolness, “ It was, sir, to 
avoid interrupting the harmony either 
of my company or yours, that I com- 
plied with your arrogant demand ;. but 
that you may be satisfied courage ma 

be found under a black coat as we 

as under a red one, I expect you will 
meet me to morrow morhing at a cer- 
tain place, without any second, the 


quarrel being entirely entre nous.” 


The doctor further covenanted that 
the affair should be decided by swords. 
To all these conditions the officer as- 
sented, and the duellists met; but the 
moment the officer took the ground, 
the doctor pulled out a horse pistol. 
“ What (said the officer) do you in- 
tend to assassinate me ?”’ “ No, (re- 
plied the doctor ) but you shall instant- 
ly put up your sword and dance a mi- 
nuet, otherwise you are a dead man.” 
The officer began to bluster, but the 
doctor was resolute, and he was obli- 
ged to comply. “ Now, (said Young) 
you forced me to play against my will, 
and I have made you dance against 
yours ; we are therefore again on a 
level, and whatever other satisfaction 
jou may require, | am ready to give 
it.” The officer acknowledged his 
error, and the affair terminated in a 
lasting friendship. 


RP 
REAL GREATNESS. 


There are few characters that spar- 
kle upon us with a lusture more en- 
dearing than that of Commodore Mac- 
donough. In the decisive engage- 
meat on Lake Champlain, in the 
midst of action, he reproved one of 
his officers for taking the name of the 
Deity in vain. He is now actively 
engaged in the distribution of the word 
of immortal life, and does not blush 
to associate the name of Christian to 
that of hero. In the late cruise under 
Commodore Steward, he was thought 
to transgress the rules of naval disci- 
pline, and was by that commander, 
for such an offence deprived of his 
sword. ‘The crew, anxious to testify 
their esteem for a character so highly 
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beloved, wished to present him with 


asword, a proposition which he gen- 


erously and nobly declined, until his 
own sword should be restored by the 
sentence of a court-martial. On_ his 
return to his native country, he had 
the heroism, the magnanimity, to ac- 
knowledge his error, and was imme- 
diately reinstated in his former rank 
and dignity. ‘There is something in 
this conduct so far. superior to that 
personal haughtiness that disdains all 
compromise, and seeks revenge only 
by blood, that we scarcely know in 
what terms to express our esteem and 
veneration for such a character. 
Commodore Macdonough, is above 
risquing his life in a duel; he feels 
the claim of Christianity no less than 
that of his country upon him, both of 
them contradict the wanton exposure 
of life in single combat. Afterwards 
we hear of his benevolence. He ren- 
ders his service as a mediator to pre- 
venta duel between Conynodore Bar- 
ron and Commodore Rodgers, both of 
whose lives may have been preserved 
by this timely imterference. We love 


to vave at the star-crowned laurel of 
victory: and there is something in’ 


this Christian elevation of the soul, 
that dares to acknowledge an error, 
so brilliant, that even the glory acqui- 
red on Lake Champlain, in the con- 
templation of this spectacle, fades 
from our eyes. Courage is a mere 
animal virtue; it may even depend 
on a callous insensibility of nerves ; 
but christian courage is very diffi- 
rent -—it dares to acknowledge its own 
de i.cts and errors, and the star of con- 
quest gleams with a double splen- 
dour, when it twinkles on the front of 
Christian magnanimity. 
Balt. Chron. 
es 


MODE OF CATCHING MONKIES. 


The ring-tailed monkey, called in 
Spanish, mona, is common to South 
America. ‘The monkies are very art- 
ful and mischievous; and if annoyed, 
frequently attack their disturber from 
the tops of trees, with nuts and stones. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The negroes in the colonies have a |u- 
dicrous method of. catching them ; 
which is by putting a lump of sugar 
into the hole at the end of an empty 
cocoa-nut shell, laying it on the ground, 
and strewing some sugar ruund it.— 
The monkey, whose curiosity prompts 
him to search the spot you have leit, 
no sooner tastes the sweet repast, than 
in search of more, he puts his paw in- 
to the shell, and grasps the sugar; but 
as the hole is just large enough to ad- 
mit his withdrawing it empty, he is so 
tenacious of his prize, that he is easily 


_ surprised—the large shell fixed at his 


paw. 
i 


PINERANT PRIESTS IN BRAZIL 


Certain priests obtain a licence from 
the bishop of Pernambuco, and travel 
through these regions with a small al- 
tar, constructed for the purpose, of a 
size to be placed on one side of a pack- 
saddle; and they have with them all 
their apparatus for saying mass. ‘Thus 
with a horse conveying the necessary 
paraphernalia, and a boy to drive it, 
who likewise assists in saying mass, 
and another horse, on which the priest 
himself rides, and carries his own 
small portmanteau, these men make 
in the course of the year between 150 
and 200£—a large income in Brazil, 
but hardly earned, if the inconveni. 
ences and privations which they must 
undergo to obtain it are taken into 
consideration. They stop and erect 
the altar, wherever a sufficieht num- 
ber of persons who are willing to pay 
for the mass is collected. ‘This will 


sometimes be said for three or four | 


shillings : but at other times, if a rich 
mani takes a fancy to a priest, or has 
a fit of extreme devotion upon him, 
he will give eight or ten mil reis, (two 


| or three pounds ;) and it does happen 


that one hundred mil res are received 
tor saying mass, but this is very rare ; 
at times an ox, or a horse, or two or 
three, are given. These men have 
their use in the world : if this custom 


did not exist, all form of wership a 
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POETICAL. 


would be completely out of the reach 
of the inhabitents of many districts. 
or at any rate they would not be able 
to attend more than once or twice in 
the course of the year ; for it must be 
remembered that there is no church 
within twenty or thirty leagues of 
some parts. 
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For THE Masonic Recister. 
LOVE. 
Hast thou e’er lov’d, and know’st thou not 
Love’s chain is form’d of bitter tears ? 


Of joys, in one short hour forgot, 
Of grief, remembered still for years ? 


f gladness, lighting lovers eyes 
With beams that mock the painter's art ? 
And also form’d of secret sichs, 
That dim the eye, and break the heart ? 
HENRIETTA. 


—_—— 

For tHe Masonic Reoister. 
SOLUTION OF THE POETICAL ENIG- 
MA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 
ACROSTIC. 


Lo! all things are changing as time rolls 
along, 


B ‘en the naines of great heroes scarce live | 


but in song. 
¥ iew the tribe of old Levi of which he was 


head, 

Itflourished awhile, and then sunk with | 
the dead. 

V iew the fate of the vile as in Sodom of 

‘ old 

Ln Lot's wife the justice of Heaven be- 
hold ! 

L et their overthrow warn us each error to 
shun ; 

E ver “ keep to the right” as life's journey 
we run. 


V ice under a veil itself would conceal, 

E ach deed though thus hidden, one day 
must reveal ; 

Inthe garden of Eden, so Adam and Eve, 

L ost-their virtue ; but found ‘twas in vain 
tedeceive. 


E vil sure never came from the Author of 
a good ; 

V ice, too, it is certain was known ere the 
flood. 

'f'yourriddie’s not solv’d I'm surely to 


ame, 
L o nothing but evil {rom Satan e'er came. 
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| Letthe storms of affliction still gather a- 
1} round ; 

| Tn vain may they roll, while hope shall 
abound, 

| V airryman would still cling to his mansion 
below, 

E ver here would he live, tho’ surrounded 

with woe. 


——— 
ANOTHER. 

A patriarch liv’d in days of yore, 

| Four letters form’d his name, 


And Levi, (which contains the four,) 
Spells vile when we're to blame. . 


me 


And when our shame we seek to hide, 
A veil those letters makes ; 

| And should we into ev: slide, 

| The blame the devil takes. 


-_ 


| On fancy’s wing we often range, 

In search of pleasure’s prize, 

| But-still would Jive, nor e’er exchange, 
The earth to gain the skies. 





a 


For tue Masonic Reaister. 

I) THE SNOW-COVERED GRAVE. 

Fair stranger! hither bend thy course, 

To reason’s port thy passage force, 
Secur’d from folly’s wave ; 

For soon thy voyage of life is o’er, 

Lome then, and view its farther shore, 
[he cold, snow-cover'd grave. 

* 

The sun around now throws his rays, 

The glist’ning fields reflect the blaze, 
Where sleep the sileut brave ; 

But not ambition’s gaudy wreath, 

Con charm the eye that sleeps beneath, 
The cold, snow-cover'd grave. 





The flowers of beauty wither'd lie, 

| And wealth, and honour swiftly fly, 
Here fashion frees ber slave , 

The willow’s verdure now has fled, 

Its boughs bang dreary o'er the dead, 
The cold, snow-cover'd grave. 





Reflect! this is thy certain doom, 
There is no arm that from the tomb 
Thy feeble form can save : 
Each prospect fair, which smiles to view, 
is but a light, to vuide thee to 
The cold, snow-cover'd grave. 


lille 


THE ONLY HAPPINESS 


Our life at best is but a dream, 
A transient meteor flying ; 
Whatever we enjoy therein, 








Loses its zest by dying. 
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The bliss it gives tho’ e’er so bright, 
With pain and grief is blended : 

And whilst it glitters in the sight, 
Our short lived joy is ended. 


The mind pursnes the earth around, 
In search of lasting treasure ; 

But does she find her labour crown'd 
With one substantial pleasure ? 


Still anxious and unsatisfied 
With what she now possesses : 
She’s pleas'd, amused, and oft derides 
The object she caresses. 


The only happiness on earth 
To us poor mortals given, 

Is to be born of heav'nly birth, 
And taste the joys of heaven. 


a 


WINTER EVENING’S AMUSEMENT 
FOR JANE AND ME. 


In summer days I till the ground, 
And tug and toil and get my bread ; 
No interval can then be found, 
Between my labour and my bed. 
My wife declines (o knit by night, 
And I to read by candle light. 


But when the south receives the sun! 
Beyond the equinoctial line ; 

When all my summer work is done, 
Substantial pleasures then are mine, 

Then Jane begins to knit at night, 

And I to read by candle light. 


- I'm then content, and never sigh, 
Nor fly from home some bliss to find ; 
And Jane is pleased as well as I, 
It so completely feasts her mind, 
' To sit her down to knit by night, 
And hear me read by candle light. 


For when I read she always hears, 
And when she hears she tries to scan ; 

When aught to her obscure appears, 
Then [ explain it if I can. 

O how she loves to knit by night, 

And hear me read by candle light. 


But when she drops a stich, and gapes, 
Soon gapes again, and nods her head, 
I close my book, and say, perhaps 
‘Tis time my dear to goto bed: 
So knit again to morrow night, 
And hear me read by candle light. 


— 


THE CYPRESS TREE. { 


Slender tree upon a bank 
In lonely beauty towers, . 





So dark, as if it only drank 
The essence of the thunder showers: | 





POETICAL. 


When birds were at their evening songs, 
In thoughtful reverie, 

I've mark’d the shadows, deep and long, 
Outstretching from that cypress tre. 


I've thought of oriental tombs, 
Of silent cities, where, 
In many a row the cypress glooms, 
In token of despair ; 
And thought, beneath the evening star, 
How many a maiden crept 
From busy life’s discordant jar, 
And o’er the tomb in silence wept. 


I've thought, thou lonely cypress tree, 
Thou hermit of the grove, 
How many a heart is left like thee 
In loneliness, on earth to rove ; 
When all that charm'd the early day, 
And cheer'd the youthful mind, 
Have, like the sunbeams, pass'd away; 
' And left but clouded skies behind ' 


Thou wert a token unto me, 
‘Thou stem with dreary leaf 
So desolate thou seem’st to be, 
That earth is but a home of grief ! 
A few short years shall journey by, 
And then thy boughs shall wave, 
When tempests beat, and breezes sigh, 
Above thy head, and o’er my grave. 


i —— 


NIGHT. 


The sun has gone down on the western 
wave, : 
And nature is wrapt in a living grave ; 
Deep silence reigus—save where the gentle 
breeze, 
Which whispers in darkness through the 
trees— 
Or the bubbling sound of the pearly rill, 
Which softly breaks on the sacred still : 
"Tis an hour when the thoughts of man 
should rise 
To the splendour above these darken’d 
skies— , 
When the soul should rest on the Throne 
of Light, 
In Hope, — the vista of changing 
night. 
Should the moon shine: forth with her 
milder rays— 
‘Tis a temper'd gleam of a brighter blaze, 
Ofa beaming light from the Fount of Love, 
Which shows us darkly the worlds above ; 
‘Tis a ray from the Great Jehovah's eye, 
Which flashes its radiance through the sky 
We can see that blaze—but we cannot see 
The vastly depths of ererntry! 
Puro Oscar. 


Se 


HOYT AND BOLMORE PRINTERS, 
No. 70 Bowery, New-York. 
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